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BRIGHTEN UP YOUR BEDROOM |! 


RR 


ROOM INTERIOR BY B. ALTMAN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


These smart Simmons Beds only $24.75 each ... Choose your own matching pieces 


HEY will bring a lovely new note to 

your bedroom, these simple pieces in 
smooth metal and glowing colors, their 
lines accented by gleaming white metal. 

This new bedroom furniture by Simmons 
is beautifully proportioned, finely made to 
the last detail, superbly finished with the 
soft glow of a new imperishable finish. 

It is smart and suitable in any home, 
equally appropriate in city apartment, 
country house, or seashore cottage. It can- 
not warp. In any climate, the drawers al- 
ways fit, they slide smoothly, noiselessly. 
[ts magnificent, softly lustrous finish is 
practically crack-, peel- and chip-proof. 

There are six styles of beds in the new 


Simmons furniture in a choice of six colors. 
With the beds there are Night Table, 
Dresser, Chiffonier, Vanity, Bench, Mirror 
and Chair to choose from. 

All pieces are sold separately. You may 
choose your own group — and your own 
colors. 

Illustrated above is bed No. 16085, in 
ultra-smart black and silver. It costs only 
$24.75; night table $15.75; dresser $49.50; 
vanity $54.50; mirror for vanity $27.50; 
vanity bench $11.50; chair $17.50. These 
prices do not include any retail sales tax. 
(All prices slightly higher west of Denver.) 

At leading furniture or department 
stores. 


Desien No. 16088 
(right), in French 
grey. Hand-grained 


front and back 


panels . . . white 
metal trim... Price 
$26.75. Other pieces 
as described in the 
text. 


Desicn No. 16087 
(left), in soft peacock 
green, accented by 
bands of gleaming 
white metal. Price 
$26.75. Other pieces 
as described in the 
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Craftsman (newest) 


Lady Diana 


Symphony Louis XIV 


ting prolude to the Wedding March. 


BRAVE BRIDES OF 1933... here’s thrilling news for your silver budget. Although Sterling prices 
have already slightly advanced as this is written, you can still buy at a great saving from normal prices 
—and it may be your last chance to do so. Choosing your TOWLE Sterling this year is almost like buying 
orchids for the price of carnations. Any one of these lovely TOWLE Sterling patterns will do handsomely 
. they are all endowed with a lifetime of beauty and distinguished service. 


by your new dining room. . 


CRAFTSMAN has all the fine feeling of old hand- 
made silver, refined and enhanced by modern skill 


LADY DIANA, probably the most popular pattern 
in America, is slender, feminine, delightfully simple. 


SYMPHONY is a modern interpretation of early 
American ideals: quiet simplicity —character— poise. 


LOUIS XIV has the richness of exquisite detail. Note 
also the plain panel that invites your new initial. 


This year, more than ever, you must make certain of 
quality in your sterling. And your jeweler will tell 
you that TOWLE Sterling is built up to the highest 
standard. Each piece is perfectly proportioned and 
balanced and flawlessly finished. TOWLE patterns can 
be added to for many years. For instance, we carry in 
open stock today patterns brought out in the 1890s. 


We invite you to see and to handle Tow ez Sterling, 
then judge for yourself. Please use the coupon. 


THE TOWLE Silversmiths 


SEND ONLY $1.00 FOR A TEA SPOON 


Handle and use the lovely silver itself. Send $1.00 (special introduc- 
tory price) for tea spoon, prices, engraving chart, and Emily Post’s 
delightful brochure, BRIDAL SILVER AND WEDDING CuSTOMS. 
Act now while Sterling prices are still very, very low. You can 
begin your set for only $1.00. . . but you ought to act promptly. 
The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 

Dept. M-6: I enclose $1.00 for tea spoon and special 

offer as outlined, in _______________ pattern. 


Name 
Address 
My jeweler is 


























Of course | had June brides first in mind this month when | 
selected these objects, but you will find that | have also remem- 
bered June gardens and the summer house. For quick service, 


send your orders direct to the shops whose addresses are given. 


This unusually decorative little 
chair is designed after modern 
lines and intended to be used with a 
modern dressing table. The frame is 
made of natural light polished syca- 
more, and the dimensions are 2016” 








high, 22” wide, and 16” deep. The 
upholstery is a soft, cream-colored, 
shaggy velours, so the chair will blend 
harmoniously into modern color 
schemes in which the off-white tones 
are so popular. The price is $39.00, 
and carriage is free in New York 
City. Express charges will be collect 
to other points @ Elsie de Wolfe, 
Inc., 677 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


D> This gay and decorative little 

coffee table has much style and 
distinction. The simple wrought-iron 
frame has interlaced supports, grooved 
legs, and is painted in that enchanting 
shade of turquoise blue which is so 
lovely out of doors against either 
sea or greenery. The top is made from 








254 





six glazed cream pottery tiles with 
designs of waves and decorative ships 
in color on four of them, and crisp 
little dolphins on the other two. The 
table is 2016” high, and the top 
1216” x 1814”. This table will be 
perfect for your porch or terrace, as 
it is strong and rigid, with nothing to 
shrink, crack, or fade. The price is 
$27.50, express collect @ Gerard, 
Importer, 270 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


@ Every busy woman will en- 
' joy owning one of these new 
engagement books. They are bound 
in white leather, with a design and 
border stamped in gold on the front, 
and an attached pencil at the side. 
The books are 534” x 12” open, 
moire lined, with a section on the 
left for ‘Names,’ ‘Addresses,’ and 
‘Telephones.’ On the right the pages 
are marked ‘Engagements,’ with a 
page for each week, and the day con- 





veniently subdivided into ‘Morning,’ 
‘Afternoon,’ and ‘Evening.’ Shown 
lying on the book is a useful little 
gadget in the shape of a 2” round, 
folding magnifying glass, attached to 
a small Eveready flashlight. This sug- 
gests a number of uses, such as hunt- 














ing up telephone numbers, reading 
theatre programmes, and so on. The 
price of the book is $3.75, postpaid, 
which also includes having it marked 
with three half-inch block initials in 
gold, if you so desire. The magnify- 
ing glass with flashlight is $3.75, 
postpaid @ Madolin Mapelsden, 
825 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Nothing will add as much satis- 

faction to your summer's work 
in the garden as this little ‘Baskart’ 
which so handily receives all weeds 
and other garden rubbish and can so 
easily be wheeled by its cane handle 
from one spot to another. Very stur- 
dily made and stained a rich brown, 
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it will survive many years of hard 
usage. It stands 29’ high, is 18” in 
diameter, and costs but $6.00, ex- 
press collect @ Farm and Garden 
Shop , 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 


IF your budget allows $15.00 
for a wedding present this 
year, here are two fine suggestions 
for you, since each piece shown 
costs just that sum. And if your al- 
lowance may be stretched to $30.00, 
you may give a pair of presents which 
will certainly be welcomed by both 
bride and groom. The vegetable dish, 
6” x 8” in size, is a beautiful mod- 
ern reproduction of Sheffield, heav- 
ily silvered on copper, and unusually 
graceful and smart in shape. The 
handle is detachable, thus allowing 
the cover to be reversed and used as 
a separate dish. Both sections have 
heavy ‘thread’ borders which make a 
handsome finish. Its companion piece 
is a modern reproduction Sheffield 
cigarette box, 214’ deep and 4” x 
6” in size. It is beautifully made, 


New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35¢ a copy, $3.00 a year; fore! 


1, 
as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U.S. A., under the Act of Mareh 3, 18 . Pprinted in the U.S. A. 








lined with cedar, and has rounded 
seamless corners and little flat feet. 
The top is ornamented with a finely 
engraved reproduction of General 





Washington's crest. The box may be 
ordered as shown for $15.00, or 
without the crest for $12.00. It also 
comes in a smaller size — with the 
crest $12.00; without, $9.00. Ex- 
press will be collect @ Miss Higgs, 
Inc., 21 East 55th Street, N. Y. C. 


a) The successful decoration of 
y your porch or sun parlor is 
assured if you will furnish it with such 
pieces as the hand-wrought iron 
furniture illustrated. The round table 
is 36” in diameter and 29” high. A 
graceful scroll framework supports the 
heavy glass top. The set shown is 
painted ivory white, but it may be 
ordered in any color you may wish 
to carry out your color scheme, and 
the seats of Permatex (which is, of 
course, impervious to weather) may 
be in any preferred color. Crating 
and carriage are extra on these pieces 
outside of New York City. Prices 
are: table, $42.00; armchair, $20.25; 
side chair, $15.75 @ J. A. Lehman, 
216 East 53rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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<> Now is the time to buy solid 
v2 silver for the price you would 
have paid for plated silver a short 
while ago. And any one of these 
heavy hand-wrought pieces would 
make a most attractive and yet eco- 
nomical wedding present. The fluted 
nut or bonbon dish, measuring 5’ in 
diameter, is a substantial piece with 
lovely fluted design, and the graceful 
silver shell resting on two ball feet 
has a solid cast handle. The open 
vegetable dish — 9” x 6’’ — is also 
of solid silver, with four double 
flutes, and will prove one of the most 
useful gifts that could be selected. It 
costs $12.50, and the smaller dishes, 
which, by the way, are even more 
attractive in pairs, cost $5.00 each. 
These prices all include postage @ 
Gebelein, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


(g) It was difficult to select just 
8 one article from this shop so 
overflowing with lovely things, but | 
finally picked this little individual 
jelly or marmalade outfit which is 
guaranteed to add the finishing touch 
to any breakfast tray. The little set 
consists of a chromium-plated tray 
with glass saucer and cover, and it 
would be hard to imagine a neater or 
more appetizing way to serve the bit 
of jam which completes the morning 





meal. The tray measures 31” in 
diameter and the set complete costs 
$1.85, including all shipping charges 
@ Mrs. Robert H. George, 31 John 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


@ Nothing is more restful and 
7 luxurious on a summer day 
than to be able to stretch out in a 
deep, comfortable Hongkong chair 
made of peeled rattan which is so 
woven that it conforms to the shape 
of the human body, and is so porous 
that the air circulates through it freely, 
especially when it has a strong woven- 
in back rest and a separate leg ex- 





tension. The importers offer a bargain 
this year on this chair, which, by the 
way, is called the Carlton Club exten- 
sion chair; it is only $17.50, with 
express paid within a hundred miles 
of New York City. The pillows, 16” 
square, are filled with light kapok, 
and covered in beautiful hand- 
blocked Nashiji Oriental cottons of 





crépe-like texture, in various colors. 
These are priced at $2.25 each, in- 
cluding postage @ Gunn & Latch- 
ford, 323 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


This unusual table set-up, es- 
(to pecially delightful for summer 
use, displays a beautiful flat service 
plate of ivory Lenox china, of ex- 
quisite translucent quality. The ac- 


companying imported flatware has 
handles of cream composition, whose 





ends are decorated with shaded bands 
of modern beige and browns. The 
glasses are gay and colorful and form 
a smart contrast with the china. They 
are 5” tall, with horizontal bands of 
color for decoration — orange at the 
bottom, turquoise in the middle, and 
gray shading to black at the top. The 
Lenox plates are $3.50 each, and 
the glasses $9.00 a dozen. The dinner 
knives, dinner forks, and soup spoons 
are all priced at $20.00 per dozen. The 
salad knives and the forks are $18.50 
a dozen. Postage is extra @ Pitt Petri, 
The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. 


Ss If space in your dressing-room, 
= powder-room, or minor guest- 
room is limited, one of these com- 
pact little wall dressing tables will 
serve as adequately as a larger table 
on four legs, and yet take up prac- 
tically no space. The mirror measures 
28” x 14”, and the top, with the drop 
leaves open as pictured, is 33’’ wide 
and 10” deep. It is an excellently 
designed and constructed bit of fur- 
niture and comes in natural maple, 
mahogany, or painted in antique 

















Ever Popular Maple— 
hand rubbed to a dull finish 


in five colors: Antique Maple, Golden Honey, 
Cherry Maple, Spanish and Autumn Brown. 


No. 110. Table Desk, 30” x 21}” x 42”, $25. 


No. 1215. Windsor Chair, height 38”, width 
163’, seat 18” from floor, $7.50. 


No. 939T. Button Top Bed, standard single, $20. 
No. 125. Bedside Table, 31” x 16” x 28’, $17. 


Crating free; express charges extra 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
Fairfield, Maine 


for your 
GARDEN 
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Established 1810 


ORO RERY 


ENDURING as well as beautiful, 
Galloway High-fired Terra Cotta 
brings new interest to the Garden, 
Sun Room or Interior. 
Send 10c for illustrated brochure. 
3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Period and Modernistic styles, 
colorharmony, draperiesand all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 5th + Send for Catalog 5R 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once * Send for Catalog 5K 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Pansy Bowl 

Short stemmed flowers literally arrange them- 
selves in the silverplated mesh of this gracefully 
original Pansy Bowl of Georgian cut crystal. 
It is seven and one half inches wide and deep 
enough for a generous supply of water. 

Ask for it at your favorite shop, or send 

us your check direct. $3.50 Postpaid. 

HOPE GLASS WORKS 

Established 1872 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














Fountain Codie ITALIAN POTTERY PLATES 
Figure and Hall 
in. Furniture 
Pompeian 
Stone in Marble 
(With hole Terra Cotta 
through the and 
gel “4 ed Pompeian 
for Ccuntel Stone 
connection) Italian 
reg a and Spanish In lovely fruit designs. For salad, dessert, or fruit. 
7 inches lazed In lettuce green, pale yellow, or white. Fine quality. 
Seucted Price Oil Jars of — ne a dozen. Large matching plate, 
319", $3.50 each. 
$8.00 P. SARTI Express Collect. 
F.O.B. 119 E. 34th MADOLIN MAPELSDEN 
New York New York 825 Lexington Avenue New York 
- Handwoven to en- | CASH FOR OLD GOLD 


dure laundering, 
and gaily bordered 


: on both endsin blue, 
33 ‘ay pink, or lavender. 
postpaid ® 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street _¢ Boston, Mass. 


Our country needs the GOLD — you can 
use the CASH. Send your unused gold and 
silver jewelry, spectacles, watch cases, silver- 
ware, etc. We will send you a check immedi- 
ately and return your shipment on request 
if you are not satisfied. Bank reference. 


ATTLEBORO REFINING CO. 
Estab. 1899 2 Union St., Attleboro, Mass. 





Imported Italian Raffia Bags 
F ™ ™ | Hand made. Price $3.50. 
‘ ! Also 

Tailored Utility Bags 

| of Stunning Roman stripes. 

All sizes. Price $1.75 to $4. 

Postpaid 

4 Mrs. Howard Bixby 

ie Danbury, Wisconsin 










NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 
Es Weak a lifetime. No two alike. 
Reversible. All wool. Colors: Gray 
ground with red, black and white. 
A few sizes and prices. Prepaid. 
20” x 40” $4.25 40” x 60” $14.75 
30” x50” 7.85 50”x75” 25.00 


R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 2-B 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 






































AWARDS FOR MERIT 

MEDAL OF BOSTON SOC. ARIS & CRAFTS 

ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


PEW TERR. 


L.H.VAUGHAN - TAUNTON. MASS. 








CHAMPION- 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Ww 


Manufacturers of 


House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


LAWRENCE MASSACHUSETTS 





GARDEN GNOMES=—ANIMALS 


TOADSTOOLS 
of sturdy TERRA COTTA 
harmoniously colored 
Weatherfast 
Gnome illustrated 16 in. tall— 
$6.00 express collect. Many 
different types — splendid size 
for rock garden groups. 
Pamphlet B free 
Complete catalogue $1.00 
Refunded on return 


F. B. ACKERMANN, Importer 
50 Union Square New York City 








BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN HOMES 


Book of 50 choice designs of medium and low cost 
homes with photo and floor plans of each and all di- 

mensions, post paid $1. Large book, 219 designs of 
every type with approximate cost to build and price 
for plans and specifications $3. We can meet your every 
requirement for a small home ‘or @ mansion. Since 1893 
houses from our plans have been built all over the world. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 





As a week-end guest, what more inter- 
esting and permanent gift can you take 
to your hostess than one of 


THE MEDIC! PICTURE PUZZLES 

in their distinguished black-and-gold 

book-boxes? 

Send for acomplete beautifully illustrated 
list. Free for the asking. 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 
Publishers and Importers 


857 Boylston Street, Boston and 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


GARDEN GLOVES 


An Indispensable Accessory 


Made of soft, pliable lamb skin. The gloves not 
only protect the hands but also improve the skin 
as the leather retains the lanoline. Washable like 
chamois. Medium and large sizes. 


$1.25 postpaid 


FARM and GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 





© HAND e MADE e BRASSES e 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our orig- 
inals or yours. Complete 
illustrated catalog free. We 
make, copy or repair any- 
thing in brass and match 
any Antique color. 


WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 





St. Denis 
ASIA BAZAAR 
8512 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 


Finest quality stick reed sale. 
finished na‘ clear 
sparred, "four = Java Ki Kabel 
Epehtcn. in green, orange, 


Express paid $4 95 0 


(Chair in color $1. extra) 
Free Brochure on request 








Interior Decoration 
SUMMER SESSION 


Color; fabrics; papers; English and Colonial Fur- 
nishings; furniture arrangement. 
Specialized problems to meet the needs of the trade, 
teachers, graduate students, home makers, and 
business men and women. 

Intensive individual instruction. Day 

and evening classes. Depression tuition. 

Telephone: KENmore 0140 

BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
240 Commonweaith Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


* SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5th—August 16th 
An opportunity for teachers to study weaving 
THE GARDEN STUDIO 


Kate Van Cleve 


14A Marshal Street Brookline, Mass. 





* BRAIDED RUGS * 
Or Materials for their making 
Send for FREE colored circular 


ELIZABETH NUTTING 
Department A Portland, Maine 





. . 
Iona Celtic Silver 
Paper knives, heavy, 8%’ long: zosmorphic, inter- 
laced, Lindisfarne Bird patterns, $7.50 each. 
Crosses, $2.50-$7.50. Brooches, $5.00-$7.50, etc. 
Carol Brown, Importer, 104S Myrtle St., Boston 





Boo STAIN new PINE @ 


corm: new pine the color, texture and finish of old 
in one operation. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
157 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 








WHERE BRIDES CONVENE there is no dull season. The Window Shopping 
Department of House Beautiful is the delight of brides-to-be, newlyweds, 
and brides of many seasons. Here they purchase the newest and best china, 
silverware, furniture, pewter, rugs, and the innumerable things that bring com- 
fort and beauty to their homes. For many advertisers our Window Shopping 
Department has been a continuous source of distribution and profit. With our 
low rates an unusual opportunity is open to you as well. For information write 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—8 ARLINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON 














WINDOW SHOPPING 











white, deep blue, yellow, or green. 
In maple the cost is $15.00. In mahog- 
any or in any of the enamel finishes 
the price is $18.00. Express will be 
collect @ Maple, Chintz and Pew- 
ter, 99 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 


This aluminum pretzel holder 
will appeal to ‘drys’ as well as 
to ‘wets,’ since, even if you disap- 
prove of beer and pretzels, you prob- 
ably sanction coffee and doughnuts 





or tea and cookies, and the rack is an 
impartial holder of any perforated 
delicacies. It is ingeniously made of 
twisted aluminum with pewter-like 
sheen, and stands 17” high with 8” 
crossbars — not only an amusing, but 
a very practical bit of equipment for 
the impromptu bar or more conserva- 
tive bridge table. The price, including 
packing and postage, is $2.35 @ Brick 
Oven Tavern, 40 Joy Street, Boston. 


as The soft pinky tones of fine 
™ terra rossa blend charmingly 
with any outdoor setting, and pots of 
this material on the terrace or in the 
garden provide very interesting ac- 
cents when filled with flowering plants 
or ivy. Terra rossa is a porous 
material, but it stores moisture and 
consequently protects roots from dry- 
ness in warm weather. The pot shown is 
imported from Italy, and is the smallest 
of a series of seven. It measures 8” x 
7” and costs $2.50; larger sizes range 
in price up to $20.00. But more than 
pots is needed for your outdoor 
decoration, since no grounds, large 








or small, are complete without at 
least one bird bath. This simply de- 
signed bath, 14” in diameter, is espe- 
cially suitable for a small garden. It is 
nicely modeled with just the right 
slope to attract feathered visitors, 
and stands on three well-moulded feet, 
The price is $5.00, and if you wish a 
larger size, one may be had 24” in 
diameter at a cost of $10.00. Express 
on these articles will be collect @ 
Carbone, 338 Boylston Street, Boston. 








aa Tony Sarg’s designs seem to 
have a universal appeal wher- 
ever they are found, and now for the 
first time they may be had in these 
amusing bridge sets of heavy linen 
stamped in bright peasant colors. 
These are very practical as well as 
original, since they are washable, 
color-fast, and extremely durable. 
Each napkin has a different design 
signed by the artist, and the whole 
effect on a bridge or supper table is, 
as you may imagine, very gay and 
amusing. The set of four 1014” napkins 
and a 3414” cover comes attractively 
wrapped in cellophane and costs 
$3.50. Additional 1014” squares are 
$1.25 for six, or $2.25 a dozen. 
These may be used as doilies for 
informal occasions, and what a perfect 
setting they would make for a chil- 
dren's lunch or supper party! A\ll prices 
include postage @ Flora Macdon- 
ald, Inc., 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS FOR JULY 





July 24 — Malvern Festival of Drama, until August 14 or 21, with 
a pageant of British talking pictures. Royal Regatta at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, until August 5 





July 21 — Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, giving Der Meistersinger. 
Mozart Festival opens at Munich 





July 16 — Festival of the Redeemer at Venice, celebrating deliv- 
erance from the plague of 1576, with f&te on the Grand 


Canal at night 





July 3— Open Golf Championship at St. Andrews, until the 7th 





Spain 


July 1— International Fair, yacht races, bullfight, dances, golf 


and tennis matches at Santander, until August 15 





Sweden 


July 12 — International Yacht Races, for five days, at Gothenburg 





Switzerland July 22 — Venetian Night Festival at Lucerne 





CHETICAMP 


In motoring 
through Cape 
Breton, off the 
northern tip of 
Nova Scotia, tourists are always ad- 
vised to visit the Margaree country, 
which is justly famous for its scenery, 
for its fishing, for the hospitality of the 
homes open to tourists. Delightful as 
is the Margaree Valley, and as invit- 
ing to linger in, it seldom occurs to 


ing a poor encampment. In the year 
1775 or 1776, fourteen Acadian 
families crossed over from Prince 
Edward Island and settled at Cheti- 
camp. Their descendants remain. 
Fishing is the chief industry. All 
village life is centred on that occupa- 
tion. Stages for drying cod are set 
here, there, and everywhere, and the 
lingering smell of codfish floats upon 
the air, mingled with the sweet, 
fresh smell of the sea. 

The village straggles along its one 
crooked street, the houses, mostly 
tiny affairs and in need of paint, 


Before you 


plan your 


Summer 
vacation 


CONSIDER THESE 
3 FACTS 


Hollywood movie premiere—where the stars see their own pictures 


FREE — 72-page Vacation Book 


1. You need a real vacation: 
You’ve worked hard. The strain has 
been heavy. To make the most of all- 
too-brief vacation time, get clear away 
.. to new scenes, new interests, that 
really rebuild mind and body. 
2. This trip has no equal: That’s 
a strong statement, but we mean it 
quite literally. Summer days here are 
clear and rainless, nights so cool you'll 


To help you plan, we offer free one 
of the most complete vacation books 
ever published ... just off the press... 
72 pages, 150 interesting gravure photo- 
graphs, map, information about routes 
and time required for the trip, itemized 
costs and day-by-day details of every- 
thing to do and see here. Send coupon 


today for your free copy. Or for fur- 
ther authoritative, unprejudiced infor- 





sleep under blankets! And no other 
single vacation area, visitors tell us, of- 
fers so many ways to have a good time: 

The colorful beaches and smooth 
waters of the blue Pacific... bright 
pleasure-islands just offshore. Mighty 


mation, write us your own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 

Come to California for a glorious va- 
cation. Advise anyone not to come here 
seeking employment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; but for the tourist, the attrac- 


spread irregularly at all sorts of 
angles. Some are precariously close 
to the shore and rest on props, hanging 
out over the bank above the rocky 
beach; some are surrounded by 


either visitors or hosts to suggest a 
visit to Cheticamp, some twenty miles 
along the western coast of Cape 
Breton, north from Margaree Forks. 
To the tourist eager to visit out-of-the- 





way places Cheticamp fulfills the desire 
for the unique. 

After the lush beauty of the Mar- 
garee Valley, so amazingly like the 
beautiful valleys of England, the west 
coast above Margaree Forks again 
reminds one of another English scene, 
the coast of Cornwall. Towering 
mountains, the tallest of them 1330 
feet high, plunge precipitously into 
the sea. These heights, so many, so 
close one behind the other, conceal 
humerous picturesque harbors with 
narrow entrances from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and afford calm waters for 
fleets of sturdy fishing boats home 
from the fishing grounds. Grand 
Etang is one such little harbor and 
settlement, skirted by the road that 
leads on to Cheticamp. 

The name is French, derived from 
the two words chétif and camp, mean- 


struggling garden patches that must be 
frequent temptations to the deer and 
the black and brown bears in the 
woods so close by on the steep slopes 
of the mountains. Here French is 
spoken almost entirely, and only the 
young people can converse in Eng- 
lish, with quaint but decided French 
accent. In a wide clearing stands an 
immense church, dominating the 
village, a church built of cut stone, 
strangely incongruous in so poverty- 
ridden a place. 

If you are interested in hooked 
‘mats’ this is the place to look for 
them. The handicraft is carried on by 
the women, who have no kindly 
outside aid in marketing them, as in 
some other parts of the province. 
The women of Cheticamp have that 
innate artistic sense of color that is 
characteristic of the French. Like- 





snow-peaked mountains, mile-high 
lakes and even glaciers nearby. Settings 
that bring new thrills to all your fav- 
orite sports. ‘The foreign-land glamour 
of peaceful Spanish Missions older than 
the United States. Old Mexico just to 
the south, palms, orange groves, lux- 
uriant gardens and a cosmopolitan 
population centered by hospitable Los 
Angeles. The delights of gay Holly- 
wood... Pasadena, Glendale, Beverly 
Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Po- 
mona... scores of playgrounds. 

3 You can do it in a 2-weeks 
vacation: From most points in the 
country, even a 2-weeks vacation gives 
you at least 11 days actually here. This 
year, costs while here (normally about 
16% under the U. S. average) as well 
as costs of getting here, have been dras- 
tically slashed — lowest in 15 years. 
Don’t miss this chance to get this va- 
cation-of-a-lifetime at no more than 
the usual cost of an ordinary vacation! 


tions are unlimited. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


acation costs may 
"P never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Dept. 6-H. 1151 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free illustrated book giving complete 
details (including costs) of a Southern Califor- 
nia vacation. Also send free booklets about the 
counties I have checked. 

Cl) Los Angeles [7] Orange (J San Diego 
(0 Kern (J Santa Barbara () Riverside 
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- TWO TYPES OF LEASE - 


Learn the advantages of the St. Regis types of lease. 
If you travel around, lease by the month... if you 


wish a permanent address, then by the year. Also, 
by-the-day . .. single rooms commencing at $4. 


Suites from $10 


HOTEL ST. REGIS | 


FIFTH AVENUE AT EAST SSTH. NEW YORE 




















A COMMON FEAR 


It is no novelty to fear the loss 
of the cash you have in your 
handbag. Every traveler experi- 
ences this fear unless she has 
taken the precaution to turn her 
travel cash into 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
For sale at banks and Express offices 




















Coming to New York? 


Why not stop at a scrupulously conducted 
and conveniently situated hotel; midwa 
between Fifth Avenue and Times Square? 


™ WEBSTER 


40 West 45th Street 


will fulfill your desires if you- are dis- 
criminating. A two room suite for as little 
@s one room eat many other hotels. Also 
single rooms. 


F. W. Bergmann, Manager 
Formerly Manager, Hotel Pennsylvania 








also Shelton, New York 




















——-___ — 
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FEW attractive rooms 
for permanent or tran- 
sient guests visiting Boston. 
Large, beautiful house, 
situated conveniently on 
Marlboro Street, near the 


Public Gardens. 





2 Marlboro St. Phone COM 9012 








This great hotel has long 
stood as the symbol of Phila- 
delphia’s famed hospitality 
« « - Indeed, to many thou- 
sands of people throughout 
the world, “The Bellevue” IS 
Philadelphia; because it so 
graciously blends fine, old 
tradition with every modern 
idea that could add to the 
comfort and enjoyment of 
its guests ... And its rates 
are entirely consistent with 
present times. 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 
General Manager 
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wise of design. Practically all their 
designs are original or traditional. 
The colors are made from their own 
dyes and the resulting mats are un- 
usually beautiful. Collectors who 
know of this come here to search for 
fine examples of this handicraft for 
their collections. 

If photography is your hobby, you 
will find material for reels of movies or 
rolls of films in the quaint houses set at 
all angles, the brave little fishing boats 
snuggled against the wharves, the 
interesting types of fisherfolk, the dark 
mountains plunging into the sea, the 
colorful sunsets, and other subjects. 

In time the motor road will be 
finished from Pleasant Bay, some 
twenty-five miles beyond, across to 
Cape North on the Atlantic Coast, 
but at present it is a wilderness. Chet- 
icamp is still an outpost, remote and 
scarcely known, off the beaten track 
of tourists. — E. F. 


TYROLEAN 
EXCURSIONS 


Seen from the 

mountain road 

above, cupped in a 

green valley and 

walled by snow-capped peaks, with a 
slim white church spire pointing into 
the blue, Hofgastein in the Austrian 
Tyrol is one of those picture-book 
villages that seem too good to be 
true. But close inspection fails to dis- 
pel the illusion. Bound from Venice 
to Salzburg, three hours farther on, 
we stopped at Hofgastein for petrol, 
saw people reading under the trees of 
the Grand Hotel garden, and stayed a 
month. It is an ideal place for a 
leisurely visit. In the first place, the 
village is charming. Natives and 
visitors, dressed alike in Tyrolean 
costume, and looking like characters 
from Autumn Crocus, stroll in the wide 
clean streets and dine or drink in the 
open, under canopies of climbing 
roses. Flowers are everywhere, in the 
little park, in the gardens, spilling 
over the brown balconies of chalets, 
and every villager greets you with 
‘Gruss Got.’ 

In the second place, Hofgastein is 
within easy reach of Salzburg, with its 
Music Festival, and of every beauty 
spot of the Tyrol — the lovely lake 
and forest district of the Salzkammer- 
gut, the delightful resorts of Bad Ischl 
and Berchtesgaden, the exquisite 
deep blue lake of Kénigs-See. 

But if you do not choose to visit 
famous shrines or churches or lakes, 
you may stroll in the green foothills 
and listen to birds and waterfalls, or 
sit on your balcony with a book, 
waiting for the gong which announces 


that you may again partake of nourish- 
ment. And in Austria it is good 
nourishment! — I. H. E. 


AN INLAND 
VOYAGE 


We bousht our boat 

in Charenton, — sev- 

enteen feet long by six wide; flat-bot- 
tomed with a big bow locker, — and 
took in it two suitcases, rugs, cushions, 
mackintoshes, a pan, and the absolute 
needs for simple lunch and tea. It was 
a rowboat, and we got the builder to 
put on a gay pink waterproof top; we 
looked like a bit of a movie in search 
of a camera. We went up the Seine 
until it joined the Canal du Loing. 
Then we slipped into the Canal 
d'Orléans, which brought us to the 
Loire; and down the Loire to Nantes. 
Three hundred and thirty miles by 
water, and it took us thirty days. 
We went through fifty-two locks, 
which, with three exceptions, cost us 
just tips; we stayed at twenty-six inns 
and at two hotels, with two nights at 
Blois and two at Tours. 

We had an excellent guide to the 
rivers of France — Guide Officiel de la 
Navigation Intérieure des Voies Navi- 
gables de France, published by E. 
Bernard, 29 Quai des Grands-Augus- 
tins, Paris. It had a splendid map in a 
separate envelope, and was, during 
our month on the boat, our dearest 
possession; with it, and with the in- 
formation showered on us by the 
friendly bargees, who were our only 
companions on the lovely canals, 
there was little we did not know 
about our route. 

Our boat builder gave us a passport 
entitling us and our numbered and 
carefully described boat to go all 
over all the waterways of France, but 
we never had to use it, for the friendly 
examination they put us through at 
every lock was searching enough to 
reveal far more than the passport 
could have told. Who we were, 
what we were selling, where we had 
come from, where we were going, 
were the questions put at every lock, 
and at every hamlet. 

Nightly, we tied up at the boat 
hirer’s, or with an accommodating 
washerwoman; and the inns were all 
good. 

We bought the boat, in pre-war 
dollars, for fifty dollars; it cost five 
dollars to return it to Charenton; the 
builder bought it back for thirty 
dollars, and was charmed by our gift 
of cushions and cups and forks. 

It is possible to tour France by 
water — no dust, no crowds, kindly 
folk. R. L. Stevenson gave a good 
lead; will he have no followers this 
summer? —A. A. A. 
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You say you want to vacation where the laughter of effervescent 
youth resounds through the hills —where a glorious golf course 
makes you remember what you came for—where tennis, horses 
swimming and dancing keep you busy 
vacationing? Then let this invitation 
ou to Soo-Nipi Park Lodge, 
elected clientele will soon be 
busy enjoying the diversified attractions 

of lake and mountains. 


+s eins So apna ae TE I 


Nestled ‘moagst the hills, mirrored in Beautiful dakt-Suespee stands the Geaglid: 
Hofel » ERRWAG ES extend its wares horpitatityion opening day? June prs ww 
? selected ~ eign’ 
te’? tends, ae sandy beach, saddig"Wersas, “baptine and Fishing make“ 
Vacations Piversihied and complete. We ond be of to plan your Graphden 

A homey furnished cottage at Soo-Nipi Park i ; 
Lodge has in past seasons given delight to many es . ¢ ial - r \ H. A. Hazhally Mee 

i Cottages are with ho Y ar - a eal 4 4 : Lake Sunapoc, N. H 

C ” : : : New Yoatars sad visitors are invited te “Bi tag Photo ; 
2 _aetiortion at =e York office i the 


Golf . Tennis - Horses - Swimming - Lakes 


‘RAWFO n 
MOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
NEW HAMOSHIRE ff 





In the White Mountains surrounded by 26,000 acres of Virgin Forests 


We invite you to The fastidious standards of half a century at this 
write for our booklet hospitable mountain resort will be maintained 
even tho in 1933 there will be no rates effective 

, other than those which can be comfortably paid. 


In the Center of Things— 


Of course, if you want to be in the center re xs i ET OER ES Se es 
of the attractions, the activity and the White ; : cs atmosphere of a summer home offers sea- 
Mountains, you will want to vacation up here on “ope wen shore and country location of exceptional 

’ : beauty. Excellent cuisine. _ Diversified 
Now: Muiiouhi ; _ ; od ; . sports or restful seclusion as desired. 
pital i thal s : = Facilities for the amusement of every 
, ’ family. 


Eagle Mountain overlooking the beauties of 


Our popularity, maybe is such because of 


our unusual golf, our 500 acres of field and ; oa a ; aN a . be ae eg 
. ow that you are thinking again of vacation lands—be icean Swimmin ‘00 
forest, and our music. American. Respond to the call of New England's famous Symphon + eso 
D WA peaks in the glorious White Mountains. ymp D o> 
© come, and you will find yourself in the And when you come, join the activities of the charming encing 


center of things. group who vacation at Mountain View. If you are thinking of 
accepting our invitation, we invite you to write for our booklet. 
TENNIS # BATHING # HORSES # GOLF 
Ulustrated brochure BOSTON OFFICE 


Arthur P. Gale MOUNTAIN View HOUSE W. F. Dod on reas BPM 220 Statice Building 
aes ge & Son 
Booklet Jackson, New Hampshire In-the-While Mountains Whitetiels, New Hampshire 


One Ownership Management Since 1879 


Near PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Personal Please a THE HANOVER INN 


At DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Mr. and Mrs. i: F. Cahalane cordially 


invite you to spend your vacation with them a en Where golfers no more try to resist the 
in the homey charm of Walpole Inn. fn spacious fairways than the football Wah-hoo-wahs 
a? at the Cornell game — where even the most 
They invite the golf enthusiast to indulge eS. a : ambitious recede to cool shady restful spots —where 


at the uausual Hooper Golf Club (golf privi- i nee B mountains, atmosphere and the charm of old 
Dartmouth which Daniel Webster enjoyed when he 


ledges are gratis to guests) and the horse enthusiasts : schooled here, combine to make the zenith of 
to enjoy the miles of enticing trails which surround | ; BS vacation spots. 
Walpole. 
They invite the traveler to make the trip to lake ss To Men of Dartmouth: Can we tease you to 
and mountains one of leisure by stopping in to and be . come back to your “happy land?"’ Can't we inveigle you into playing the new cours eeing the new Dartmouth 


from Their booklet describes dhe In n ; aM : and once again letting that blood of Old Dartmouth flow freely? The Inn as always is ready to welcome you back. 


PR SVP WALPOLE INN i The Hanover Inn is located in quaint a 
eeiereeagl Walpole, New Hampshire 7a a old Hanover, New Hampshire A. P. Fairfield, Manager. 
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It’s clearer. It’s brighter. It’s flat- 
ter. It gives more even reflections. 


And there’s no increase in cost. 


Libbey-Owens:Ford Improved Quality Window 
Glass is hailed by architects and builders as set- 
ting an entirely new standard of quality in glass 
for windows. Those who know glass consider it 


as great an achievement in the art of glass mak- 


This advertisement is published so 
that you will be familiar with your 
architect’s reasons when he specifies 
L-O-F Improved Quality Window 
Glass. If he does not discuss glass 
with you, bring up the subject your- 
self. It is an important one, on 
which you should be fully informed. 


The L-O-F label is 
your protection. Al- 
ways look for it. A 
blue label indicates 
doublestrength,ared 
label single strength. 


ing as was the famous L-O-F process, which rev- 


olutionized the manufacture of window glass 
when it was perfected some 17 years ago. The 
improvement in the finished product is immedi- 
ately obvious to anyone. e Right now is the time 
to build or remodel. Prices are lower than ever 
before. Your architect has a multitude of unique 
and unusual suggestions to offer. Talk things over 
with him, You will save a lot of money on what- 


ever work you have in mind by doing it now. 


LIBBEY: OWENS:FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY - OWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of 
Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; 
also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass 


Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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THE GOLDEN 
LION OF ST. IVES 


If you would see 
one of the most 
delightful of Eng- 
lish villages, one which seems to be 
quite hidden away from the usual 
summer crowd of ‘trippers,’ go to St. 
Ives, down in Huntingdonshire. It is a 
very ancient place — they say it was 
founded by Saint Ivo, a Persian mis- 
sionary, in the sixth century — and it 
nestles in the midst of its grassy mead- 
ows, by the side of its lazy little river, 
as if it had somehow happily missed 
the stress and rush and hurry of our 
speed-mad modern world. 

Lovers of old inns will delight in 
the Golden Lion in the market place 
of St. Ives, for it goes back to the good 
old coaching days, when every jour- 
ney was an adventure and even high- 
waymen were picturesque. The inn is 
built around a courtyard with a row of 
galleries overlooking it. Walking 
under the archway where the huge 
golden lion stalks pompously over- 
head, one finds the open court before 
him, with the stables on the left and 
the kitchens, bar, and ‘commercial’ 
rooms on the right. Stirring scenes 
there must have been here when the 
courtyard was full of horses and 
vehicles and the kitchens busy pre- 
paring savory foods for hungry travel- 
ers. But we seemed to have the whole 
place to ourselves. 

Going to bed was in itself almost 
an adventure, we decided, as we 
carried our little candle along the 
drafty gallery, silent and dim and 
shadowy in spite of the pixie light at 
the corner, and turned into the great 
chamber assigned us. The place was 
full of lovely old furniture, and the 
enormous, soft-pillowed bed with its 
canopy brought to mind, somewhat 
eerily, various incidents from the 
Ingoldsby Legends. But the next 
thing we knew, our faithful cook- 
waitress-chambermaid was knocking at 
the door with our hot water and the 
morning cups of scalding hot tea, 
which, on so many damp chilly morn- 
ings in England, somehow give one 
sufficient interest in life to enable him 
to get up and dress, and take himself 
downstairs to ham and porridge! 

There are many delightful walks 
about St. Ives. North of the town at 
Green End is an old fourteenth- 
century tithe barn, known as Crom- 
well’s Barn. It stands on the farm 
which was cultivated by Cromwell, 
and it is said that here he used to drill 
some of his troops before the Revolu- 
tion. Oliver Cromwell was a citizen 
of St. Ives for five years, 1631-1636, 
as an inscription on the base of his 
statue in the market place proudly 
states. Another pleasant walk leads 





one through the churchyard of All 
Saints to the footway through ‘The 
Thicket’ and along the backwater of 
the Ouse to Houghton. 

St. Ives is only two hours from 
London, from Cambridge only thirty 
minutes, and even a day spent there 
will give you a picture of pastoral 
beauty and ancient peace that you 
will always recall with pleasure. 


—R.T.S. 


HEART OF 
HOLLAND 


Even those tourists 
who stay in Hol- 
land only a_ brief 
time usually take 
the trip to Marken and Volendam, 
though the undeniable picturesque- 
ness is marred by the spirit of com- 
mercialism. But how many know of 
the delightful boat trip from Leyden 
out through the Dutch countryside, 
into Aalsmeer and the lake region, 
and back to Leyden, an afternoon's 
trip on a comfortable boat surprisingly 
untouristed? 

If you are linguistically able to buy 
a picnic lunch, take with you as we 
did some bread and cheese, fruit and 
cakes, after the manner of the Dutch 
families who, with their good-looking 
children, made up the passengers. 
Going out of Leyden took some time, 
for the canals are little wider than the 
boats and often turn at right angles. 
Many were the great old cargo boats, 
with a family to each and all manner of 
freight, the boats so big and hulking 
you wondered how they ever got in 
— or out! We watched one manipu- 
lated around a corner with adroit 
poling by the master, while a young 
boy directed two horses hitched to the 
boat by long ropes, as they helped 
pull it around from their position on 
the roadway. It was a Dutch version 
of Daudet’s La Belle Nivernaise. 
Such leisurely progress gave us a 
chance to observe the characteristic 
aspects of this famous university town. 

Once out of the city, the canals 
were wider. We passed little cottages, 
their front yards directly on the water. 
Peaceful domestic scenes met our 
eyes — grandfather in his baggy 
trousers leaning back in a_ chair 
smoking his long pipe, while blue- 
eyed children played nimbly about 
in spite of their wooden shoes. 
Strangest of all was the effect of the 
boats at a distance which, sailing 
on canals hidden by _ intervening 
curves, seemed to be gliding over the 
meadows themselves. 

When we finally came again to the 
quiet canals of Leyden, we felt a 
closer kinship with the cargo boats, for 
we too had had a glimpse into the 
heart of Holland. — H. W. P. 

















Maple room or maple household 
... build it piece by piece! 


A LITTLE BIT of Colonial America, in your own 
home! You can achieve it, easily and at reasonable 
cost, with authentic Whitney reproductions. To 
furnish a whole house, or a single room, or a corner 
of a room, you will find in this collection a variety 
of distinguished pieces, inspired by some of the best 
work of early craftsmen. 

Do not imagine, however, that it is necessary 
to buy Whitney furniture in “suites.” Whitney 
patterns are “open stock,” so that you caf purchase 
a sturdy tavern table, or a Welsh cupboard, or a 
graceful Windsor now ... and then add to your 
possessions as inclination dictates. 








The Whitney Com- 
pany co-operates with 
selected retailers in 
building complete 
homes on their floors. 
The doorway above 
identifies these houses. 
Within, you will find 
representative group- 
ings of Early Ameri- 
can reproductions. 


Whitney Colonial Reproductions reflect the crafts- 
manship of competent wood-workers, some of whom 
have been with this company for twenty, thirty, or 
forty years. The woods they use are New England 
sunny maple and rock birch. Each piece of Whitney furniture is hand- 
pegged; each piece carries a triple guarantee. Exclusive Whitney 
dealers, located at strategic points throughout the country, will be 
glad to help you make your selections. Ask them or write to us, for 
a free copy of the booklet, “How to Furnish Your Home in True 
Colonial Style.” A coupon is below for your convenience. 

Illustrated are: 460 Butterfly Table ($43); 651-2 Duxbury Comb-back Arm Chair ($25); 


651 Duxbury Comb-back Side Chair ($19.50); 398 Server ($36); 247-A Chippendale Mirror 
($16); and 591 Water Pitcher Cupboard ($77.) 





W. F. WHITNEY CO., So. AsHBuRNHAM, Mass. Department HB-6-33 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘“How to Furnish Your Home in True Colonial Style.” 
Also tell me where I can see the nearest Whitney House. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 








NAME OF NEAREST FURNITURE STORE 


2602 
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BUT IF YOU WANT YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH YOU'LL 
REMEMBER THIS FACT 









@A section of Goodrich Garden Club Hose 
with the outside rubber cut away to show the 
imbedded cords . . . This is an entirely new 
process of construction that combines light 
weight, extra strength and low price. 


@ Cord reinforcement is built into 
garden hose for the same reason 
it’s built into tires... to give extra @ 


resiliency and strength. You can 


GOODRICH 
GARDEN CLUB 


A light-weight hose, built that way 
on purpose, to appeal to women 


buy all-rubber hose, a thick rubber 
tube without cord reinforcement 
of any kind. You may think the 


slightly lower price is saving you 


. It de b ial 
money. But the strength, the flex- en ae Seer 
process, with a strong, sinewy cord 


ibility, the lasting qualities you 


reinforcement. It’s always lithe and 


want, just aren’t there. It’s very _ Pliant, even when full of water 


likel “ff dd 1 under pressure. Since the rubber 
a oe ee ee is not under tension it wears better 
troublesome breaks in a few and lasts longer. Here is the low- 
months’ or a few weeks’ time. Priced hose to buy if you really 
want your money’s worth. 


<$GKO 


Your Hese becomes 


Does this mean you can’t buy a low 
priced hose that will give the kind 
of service you want? Not at all. 
Ask forgGarden Club at your 


dealer’s. It’s the most satisfactory 


a Sprinkling System 
with MULTISPRAY 


Small spray heads are built perma- 


low priced hose you can buy. 


¢ MULTISPRAY > 


7 nently into Goodrich “Maxecon”, 
our finest grade of garden hose. 
Instantly attachable metal supports 
hold them firmly upright. Just a 
few turns of the thumb-screws 
quickly convert your hose into a 
sprinkler system. 50 foot length 
of “Maxecon” hose, with built-in 
Multispray . . . . . 87.50 
without Multispray. . . $5.50. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Garden a 











Mrs. Frederic March — stage and screen fa- 
vorite as well as successful home-maker. With 
discriminating taste she has created through- 
out her Beverly Hills home an atmosphere of 
unusual interest. 





"SO EASY 

NOW TO KEEP 
MY FLOORS AND 
FURNITURE 
BEAUTIFUL,” 









ppeveneseesseneent 
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e The vivid personality of this fascinating actress, Florence Eldridge — 
wife of Frederic March —is reflected in her California home. Mrs. March 
has discovered an important beauty secret that enhances the loveliness of 
her fine furniture and floors. She insists that only genuine Johnson's Wax 
be used to preserve the beauty of her choicest things. Her valuable antique 
furniture, her lovely floors glow with a satin-like lustre. Mrs. March says, 
“Aside from the greater beauty that Johnson’s Wax imparts to wood 
and linoleum, it actually saves the surface from disfiguring marks and 
makes the business of housekeeping ever so much easier.” 

e Try this economical, labor-saving method in your own home. Johnson's 
Wax (paste or liquid) is for sale at grocery, hardware, paint, drug and 
department stores. You can rent the Johnson's Electric Polisher from 
your dealer at small cost. 

Century of Progress Visitors! See Johnson Exhibits (Hall of Science and Home Planning Hall) 
Gold satin 
hangs at doors 
and windowsin 
Mrs. March's 
living room. 


(Notethe wax- 
polished floor.) 


















Send coupon @ S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. 16, Racine, Wis. 
Enclosed is roc for trial size Johnson’s Wax and very interesting booklet. 
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House Beautiful 
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Margaret Thompson (‘Stocking the China Closet 
When Space Is Limited’), having for many years 
assisted Grace Cornell in her educational work 
at the Metropolitan Museum, knows the New 
York markets thoroughly. . . . Fleeta Brownell 
Woodroffe implored us to publish more material 
on the difficult art of rock gardening, so we be- 
gin with her excellent article, ‘Patterns in Silver.’ 
. . . Marjorie Dobbins Kern lives in Santa 
Barbara and knows California gardens thor- 
oughly. . . . Dorothea K. Harrison is a land- 
scape architect of Boston and a member of the 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects, as is 
also Mary P. Cunningham. . . . Stephen F. 
Hamblin is director of the Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, Botanic Garden. 


Having shown the three houses which won 
prizes in the West-of-the-Mississippi Group, 
we publish this month (see page 274) the house 
winning first prize in the Eastern Group, by 
Harvey Stevenson, Thomas and Studds. For the 
first time, we are, in connection with this house, 
giving credit to the contractor, who, all archi- 
tects questioned in the matter have agreed, is, if 
a good collaborator, a very good one indeed. 


The house of the future, when it is thoroughly 
restored to health, and becomes again an effi- 
cient working unit and a helpful part of the 
community, is going to look somewhat different 
from the old house we have known so long. We 
shall recognize it, but we shall see changes — 
reflections, perhaps, of development of character. 
John C. B. Moore, an architect of New York, 
showed in the May House Beautiful his con- 
ception of the house of the future. Eleanor Ray- 
mond, an architect of Boston, explains in this 
issue the kind of kitchen she thinks the new 
house will have. In next month's issue the house 
in which this kitchen belongs will be published 
— a house that also reflects the trend of the 
times. 


Along with the Scillas and the snowdrops came 
word of a reburgeoning of building — the first 
green shoots, as it were, after a winter's sleep 
that has lasted all too long. Thirty leaders in 
the construction trades issued a call for all those 
interested in building to get together in Chicago 
in May and plan to do something about it. 
Financial authorities, architects, inventors, econo- 
mists, tax experts, decorators, and construction 
engineers were all there, for apparently all these 
doctors are necessary to get home building 
out of an invalid’s bed and up on its feet again. 








Photographs by Silvie Sounders 
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THROUGH GREEN GATES _ The delicate tracery of the carefully pruned rambler roses on the end 
of this high wall enclosing the pebble-flagged rotunda has something 
of the quality of the lacy ironwork of the Renaissance gates beyond. 


The pebbles are set in a design copied from one at the Alhambra 
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GWYN-CAREG FARM 


By J. EDWIN SMITH 


Gwyn-Careg Farm, the estate of Dr. and Mrs. T. Morris Murray, 
at Pomfret, Connecticut, consists of about three hundred and fifty 
acres of woods and fields, of which approximately fifteen are de- 
voted to lawns and gardens. Thirty years ago the house was a 
simple New England farmhouse with a large spruce towering 
above it and a dusty country lane leading to it from the highway. 
It stood in the midst of hayfields, with a swamp on one side and a 
pigsty on the other. During the first twenty years of the century 
the place saw very little change; the pigsty was turned into a 
simple cottage garden, with roses and a sundial, and the house 
itself grew under the unskilled hands of the local carpenter to fit 
the needs of the family. It is only in the last ten years that Gwyn- 
Careg has grown into an estate of unusual beauty and originality. 
And the alterations have been many and various. 

The dusty lane was changed to a broad drive of asphalt; the 
swamp was dug out, and in its place was made a wide lake with 
inlets leading into the oak woods; the house was robbed of its 
original clapboarding and was covered with whitewashed brick; 
the garden wall was brought up from the low gray stone one to a 
height of ten feet and covered with white cement; and in every 
direction the hot thirsty hayfields were turned into cool and even 
stretches of lawn with magnificent box bushes (transplanted from 
old places in Virginia) taller than any man and wide in circum- 
ference. Enormous elms of a venerable age were taken from 
near-by fields or bought of astounded farmers and carried three or 
four miles on huge trestles, obstructing the traffic and even break- 
ing through the near-by railroad bridge, to add to the splendor 
and growing beauty of the place. Tall needlelike cedars were 
brought from fields thirty miles away to stand black and mysteri- 
ous against the garden wall. Full and splendid trees from deserted 
farms, Japanese maples, Scotch pines, slender arborvitae, and 
small yews and evergreens were planted, and all the countryside 
was gleaned of its loveliness for the making of Gwyn-Careg. 


And now we see before us the results of all this effort. Every- 
thing is green and warm in color, and the richness of the planting 
seems almost tropical. But with all its changes the place looks old 
and mellow, and the skeleton of New England is always there. 
Inside the garden wall we are struck again by the felicity of the 
planting. Gwyn-Careg is not a place of one season, to be seen 
at one time only, but because of so many evergreens with their 
varying shades of color, and so many ttees carefully chosen for 
their shape and symmetry, it is, as are the seasons, always beautiful. 
The garden, like the house, grew slowly, and only gradually 
became what we now see it. None of its four walls are alike; no 
two lines are straight; there is no axis; there is no exactness or 
architectural ‘rightness,/ and yet its charm and loveliness are 
undeniable. It is formally laid out; approximately square, with a 
fountain in the middle and two canals leading from it with gold- 
fish and waterlilies. At one end of the garden is a loggia with a 
terra-cotta floor of tiles and a cerulean-blue ceiling which, accord- 
261 





ing to the Spaniards, will keep the flies away. Although it does n't 
accomplish this, it is an effective bit of color. A trickle of water 
splashes into a bowl from either side and overflows into two tiny 
channels in the floor that join as one and lead into the canal. The 
garden walks are of flagging, and where they cross the water an 
iron grille is fitted into the stone, and the gleaming water is seen 
through the ironwork. Leaning over the canals at either end, with 
their loveliness reflected in the water, are two brilliant cut-leaf 
maples that are glowing all summer long. There is lawn between the 
walls and flower beds, and even in early spring, when the flowers 
have not yet come up, the garden is full of subtle coloring. 


One side of the garden wall is broken by a large iron gate that 
leads into a pebble-flagged rotunda with tall arborvitae towering 
high above the wall. In the walls are inserted old Italian and 
Spanish plaques, the gates that admit one into the garden are of 
Renaissance ironwork, and the flowers are planted in early Italian 
sarcophagi; yet with so much from the Old World this garden of 
the New still keeps its own character and individuality. The 


Looking from the loggia into the walled garden. Against the whitewashed 
bricks, the rambler roses again are trained to a beautiful pattern. The 
flower box is an old sarcophagus filled with hydrangeas and other flowers 








































flowers are familiar friends, — petunias, Delphiniums, lilies, 
roses, hollyhocks, and tulips, — and they help to retain the 
feeling of New England. 


The distinction of Gwyn-Careg lies in the fact that what it 
inherently is has in no way been changed — only intensified. 
Behind the garden is an orchard which has been turned into a 
bowling green and croquet lawn, and here again we find 
splendid spreading box bushes. The apple trees are old and 
gnarled, and a particularly picturesque one has had a pool 
put under it over which it can spread its branches, looking 
down to watch its own reflection. Running through the woods 
into what was once a swamp, and now is a spacious lake with 
stately swans floating on its shimmering surface, was a tiny 
brook which, by the aid of artesian wells, has been made into 
a swift and noisy stream. And the path of pine needles that 
leads through the woods by the stream is bordered with 


moss and maidenhair fern and every sort of brookside plant. 


Ohne of the most striking features of Gwyn-Careg can only be 


seen at night. For in the evening, when everything is dark, 
soft lights are turned on, and cleverly hidden searchlights, 
concealed in corners of/the garden, light the tops of the trees. 
The lake and its inlets into the silent wood are mysteriously 
lit. Golden lamps lie at the bottom of the central canal in 
the walled garden, and their refracted light shimmers upward 
between the lily pads, while the fountain's high jets of water 
are caught by the light as they fall, and are scattered into 
showers of diamonds. Everything is soft and golden; unreal 
and dreamlike. The lighting is so dexterously arranged that 
it gives no effect of artificiality, and there are continual sur- 
prises. On the dark lake's surface a pair of white swans float 
down a path of gold; at the turn of a path the eye is caught 
by an illuminated white statue brilliant and unexpected against 
the dark trees behind it. But the garden at night must be seen 
to be realized, and when once seen it is not easily forgotten. 


Gleaming white against a dark green 
background of low box and tall 
spruce, this statue by Alan Clark is 
one of the most striking and enchant- 
ing features of the garden. In front of 
it is a pool with rim of green marble 


Below is the canal in the walled garden 
in which waterlilies are set at irregular 
intervals. Under the water are electric 
lights which, when turned on at night, 
shine like muffled subaqueous moons, 
and cast a golden-tawny light on the 
trees and plants hanging over the water 
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Kwan-Yin, the Chinese Goddess of Mercy, forever gazes upon 
her reflection in the pool under the transplanted willow 


At the left is one of the gray stone paths, between borders of 
seasonal flowers, leading to the house. Below is seen the back 
of the loggia from the orchard. Through the grilled window 
framed with roses and hollyhocks is a singularly beautiful view 
of the garden inside. The leaning apple tree was transplanted 
to this position, and now casts its shadow over the garden pool 
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STOCKING THE CHINA CLOSET WHEN SPACE IS LIMITED 


Gone are the days of our grandmothers with their enormous dinner 
sets, and plenty of pantry space and supplementary china closets in 
which to store them. Enter the smaller family, more intimate enter- 
taining, and a minimum of storage space. To have variety of 
appointments within narrow limits, and to have them sufficient for 
all kinds of occasions, it is well to plan a certain number of staples 
that match and then have your accessory pieces in harmony with 
them. Thus you can achieve variety with these supplementary 
pieces. Wedgwood or Spode with a plain ground is an excellent 
staple to build around, as its simplicity makes it exceedingly ver- 
satile. It is important io select an open stock pattern that has 
stood the test of time and is easily replaced. Spode's ‘Chelsea 
Wicker’ was chosen as the staple of the china for these tables. 
It comes undecorated, with an ivory-white ground. The fluted 
and basket edge gives it a lightness and charm which will be ap- 
propriate for the simplicity of a modern breakfast table or the 
quaintness of the tea-hour appointments, and still be in taste with 
the damask at dinner. 

The plain silver selected is the Lafayette pattern, as it is beautiful 
in design and weight and blends either with the modern groups or 
with those more reminiscent of the past. This silver, and, in fact, all 
the appointments of the tables shown, measure up to high standards 
of quality, but conform to the low budgets prevailing to-day. 


BREAKFAST 


For breakfast (above at left) a Finnish 
handwoven cloth and napkins are 
used, of white and light gray with 
bright dark blue border and narrow 
stripes of red, yellow, and blue. The 
cups are of Spode with a colorful fruit 
and flower design and polka dots of 
red, blue, or green, varying on each 
cup, with, however, a background that 
harmonizes with the Chelsea Wicker 
plates. On the wooden tray, a delight- 
ful old piece which makes a beautiful 
background for the fruit, are a blue 
Mexican glass cream pitcher and 
sugar bowl. Clear-white glass is used 
for the footed tumblers so as not to 
repeat the blue of the centrepiece and 


By MARGARET THOMPSON 


linen. The honey jar is also of ivory 
white, and the plated silver kettle for 
the coffee has a straw handle and 
stands on a black teakwood stand. 
Here are color and interesting textur- 
al effects; variety but. not confusion 


LUNCHEON 

The same china (above) is used for 
luncheon, but with the lightness of the 
luncheon set, of sheer, finely woven 
linen in peach color, appliqued with 
deeper peach flowers and green 
leaves, a different effect is achieved. 
The centrepiece is Italian pottery and 
the glasses are green pressed in a 
flower pattern that lends a lightness 
to the basket edge of the staple china 
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BRIDGE 
For the refreshments at the bridge 


table, or for use on the terrace or 
porch, a gay pitcher decorated with a 
hunting scene is used with matching 
beakers, both of Wedgwood. Their 
brown bases melt into the brown wood 
of the tray, which we have already 
seen on the breakfast table. The linen 
cloth has a light yellow background 
patterned with red polka dots, repeat- 
ing the red of the hunters’ coats. 
The background of the beverage set 
is in harmony with our plain plates 


TEA 

The tea table permits some latitude to 
the collector, for rare pieces may 
be substituted for the reproductions 
shown. Here, instead of adhering to a 
single pattern, an odd teapot is used 
with a cluster of flowers, and cups that 
repeat a flower design. These cups 
with their scattered florets are still in 
harmony with the plain plates and may 
also be used with the china when tea 
is served at meals. The cream pitcher 
matches the cups, but the sugar bowl 
is copper lustre with a raised design of 
colored flowers. The tiny Toby jug is 
an amusing container for rum, and a 
lacy Sandwich-glass cup plate carries 
the lemon. The tea cloth is of nat- 
ural-colored Italian linen and also has 
a flower motive. The tray is an old 
papier-maché one with black and gold 
and a colorful centre. The kettle is 
the one used on the breakfast table 


DINNER 


For dinner an ivory damask of rayon 
and linen makes a harmonious back- 
ground for the ivory china. Place 
plates with fluted edges, but deco- 
rated with a pattern in lacquer-red- 
orange, harmonize with the staple 
pattern which will be used as the meal 
progresses. The red-orange is re- 
peated in the glasses that stand on 
white crystal beaded bases. The same 
Italian centrepiece as used on the 
luncheon table takes on a richness and 
weight when filled, as it is here, 
with fruit. The candlesticks and the 
small cupid holders carrying the cig- 
arettes are also of the plain Italian ware 















































The objects on these pages are shown by courtesy of the following: Spode's Chelsea Wicker, Copeland & Thompson, Inc.; teapot, cups and saucers, 
cream pitcher, and Toby jug, Wm. H. Plummer & Co.; lustre sugar bowl, The English Antique Shop; glass plate for lemon, dinner and breakfast glasses, 
Mexican glass, and Finnish cloth, B. Altman & Co.; honey jer, Blanche Storrs, Inc.; Italian bowl, candlesticks, and cigarette holders, Ovington's; luncheon 
glasses, Arden Gallery; place plates, John Wanamaker; beverage set, Josiah Wedgwosd & Sons; den tray, Mrs. Ehrich; papier-mache tray, Alice 
H. Marks; tables, Charak Furniture Co.; silver-plated kettle and salts and peppers, International Silver Co.; flat silver, Towle Silversmiths; luncheon set, 
Kargere, Inc.; tea cloth and bridge cloth, Mosse, Inc.; damask cloth, James McCutcheon & Co. These objects arranged by Margaret Thompson 





























PATTERNS IN SILVER 


By FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


D. you like surprises? And prizes? Then look under the dull 
heading — ‘plants with gray foliage.’ Velvety mats, perky rosettes, 
trim blue bushlets — untold treasure for the rock garden is hidden 
here. It's really quite unbelievable, until we explore a bit. For 
this colorless term blankets alike such first-water gems as the native 
pasqueflower wrapped in shining silky wool, Sedum dasyphyllum's 
wee beads so soft and blue, the quaint green and white felt leaves 
of lavender, the scented curtains of woolly thyme, luxurious hum- 
mocks of the deep plushy leaves of silver sage, and the spiderweb 
houseleek’s chubby balls. 

The frosty filigree of the small Artemisias is hidden here. So, 
too, are Siebold Sedum with its rare platinum leaves edged with 
vivid coral, the bright silver of shining cinquefoil, the cuddly 
furry rosettes of rock jasmines, the fascinating perfection of blue- 
green Sempervivums, and the lovable small furriness of pussytoes, 
reminding us of that famous diminutive feline, ‘the wee, tiny, 
small, little Maltese cat.’ 

There are two ways of thinking about color in the rock garden. 
Color among the rocks — we all want it. We dream of it before we 
ever begin to shape our first rock garden. We want the sparkle, 
the warmth of phlox Vivid, the bright heads of pert rosy thrifts, the 
blues of Veronicas and gentians, and the subtle colorings of aubrie- 
tias. Fairy-like crocus bubbles, the saucy faces of light-hearted 
pinks, Tulipa praestans, —a lovely clear orange-scarlet like sun 
through Venetian glass, — we want them all. But the blossoms, 
sweet as they are, are fleeting. Month after month the rocks are 
with us — and the plants. 

So, | say, happy is the gardener who is sensitive to the color 
pattern of his rock garden the year round. Both happy and wise, 
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The deep plushy leaves of the silver sage (Salvia argentea) make 
luxurious patches against the rocks and contrast with the less 
showy, but charming foliage of Mussin catmint (Nepeta mussini) 


An effective massing of Artemisia canadensis — the ‘Silver 
Mist’ of Dakota prairies — is shown at the right. This is a hardy 
shrub, so dwarf that it passes as a perennial in the rock garden 


The large rosettes of the Vienna houseleek (Sempervivum met- 
tenianum) are illustrated in the lower left-hand photograph, to- 
gether with soft silver-green clumps of the pointed-leaved Texas 
stonecrop (Sedum pulchellum) which enjoys shadowy niches 


Scattered through the crevices of the rocks (below) are clumps 
of blue-green Sempervivums, and above them, giving contrast 
of color and texture, grows the silvery Artemisia canadensis 
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if he plans not only for the gayety of flowers, but for that beauty 
resulting from the combination of rocks and foliage which is none 
the less telling because it is in quiet tones. 

Here, the fascination of discovery begins. There is a thrill 
never before experienced in store for those gardeners who for the 
first time open their eyes and begin really to see the many greens. 
And to weave them into patterns of grace. Charades and puzzles 
fade into the background while we hunt for a blue-green tuft, a 
yellow-green trailer, a feathery gray-green treelet of just the right 
height, a small bush of inky green (dwarf Japanese yew for this), 
or a wee rosette of palest satiny apple green. And, oh, the 
satisfaction, when not only the modeling of our rock gardens 
pleases us, but the colors of the plants as well! Then, when the 
flowers open — well, we envy no one. No one! 

Begin this search, and the many delights hidden under the 
unimaginative heading, ‘plants with gray foliage,’ are recognized 
for the treasures they are — for pattern, for contrast, and for color. 
Forget that dreary term. Just see/ 

Rock gardeners of the South think, at once, of their handsome 
cotyledon clan, which, with the echeverias, offer so many choice 
rosetted forms of shining silvery green with rosy patches and gleams 
of color — like shot silk. 

Devotees of the cactus family point proudly to the steely barbs 
and hoary prickles of their favorites — so very spiny and so oddly 
beautiful. 

The alluring tribe of the encrusted saxifrages tempt irresistibly 
with their prim rosettes so becomingly embossed and edged with 
silver, mercury, and frost. 


The gray velvet leaves of the Comb 
speedwell (Veronica pectinata) make 
charming downy mats for small cliffs, 
their small leaves clustered here above 
tufts of Sempervivums (upper right) 


An unusually effective plant for the 
rock garden is the Euphorbia myrsi- 
nites (right), which trails its silver ten- 
drils in lavish profusion over the rocks 


Hardy shrubs so dwarf that they pass as perennials for the rock 
garden include several of the Artemisias: that old aristocrat, the 
pleasantly scented southernwood (A. abrotanum), with the unmis- 
takable bearing of a long-time favorite; the silvery mistiness of 
fringed wormwood (A. frigida); Roman wormwood (A. pontica), 
a feathery grayish-green, and beach wormwood (A. stelleriana), 
with foliage like dense white felt. The soft-toned lavender-cotton 
(Santolina chamaecyparissus) is a close relative. The sunroses are 
semi-shrubby bushlets of gray-green, while the stonecresses favor 
bluish foliage. Rue has beautifully glaucous leaves, and the much 
loved lavender is of a modest greenish white. 

For their year-round tuffet form we have the grassy, steel-blue 
mounds of the Cheddar and grass pinks and blue fescue bursting 
forth in smoke-blue tufts. 

Woolly thyme and the little, notched, (Continued on page 286) 




















Photographs by David J. Koser 
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MODERN 


AND PRIMITIVE 


It is interesting to see how well the tin candelabra, 
representing an early art indigenous to this conti- 
nent, compose with the modern pieces in this foyer. 
Here against a gray and white paper are a chromium 
and bakelite table; black and silver mirror and 
clock to match, from Sweden; white lacquer chairs 
with white upholstery and a white woolen rug. 
The latter was designed by Frances T. Miller, Inc. 


The tin sconces, mirror, boxes, and candelabra all 
represent an interesting art of old Mexico now car- 
tied on in New Mexico. These show characteristic 
Mexican designs which are hand-hammeredonthetin. 
The pottery is Indian and includes an ornamented jar, 
like those in use for hundreds of years, and a new 
kind of black pottery made at San Ildefonso. In 
the flat dish are gayly colored pottery fruit and vege- 
tables — chilies, tomatoes, lemons, and so forth. Tin- 
ware and pottery by courtesy of Frances T. Miller, 
Inc.; pottery fruit and vegetables from Stern Bros. 
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A MODEL KITCHEN 


Designed for the Woman who does her own Work 


ELEANOR RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


This kitchen is designed around the three principal centres where 
the main activities take place, as all good kitchens should be. 
These centres, marked A, B, and C on the plan, are (A) the food- 
preparation centre, (B) the stove or cooking centre, and (C) the 
dishwashing centre. In the following outline there is given, first, 
the ideal grouping of equipment at these centres according to the 
consensus of opinion of the majority of experts, and then its 
special arrangement in the kitchen illustrated. Then there follows 
a list of requirements for a good, workable kitchen according to 
the best opinions, and the solution for each of these that has been 
worked out in this kitchen. 


A. FOOD-PREPARATION CENTRE, including refrigerator, 
dry supplies, bowls and baking dishes, cooking counter. 

In this kitchen, the materials are taken from the refrigerator, from 
the cupboard over the refrigerator, and from the cooking cabinet; 
bowls and dishes from the cupboard to the right of the cooking 
cabinet, and all assembled on the cooking-cabinet counter. Muf- 
fin pans, cookie sheets, and extra supplies are under the cooking 
counter. 


B. STOVE CENTRE, including stove; serving counter between 
stove and space accessible to dining-room; spiders, saucepans, 
strainers, tin covers, and other utensils used at the stove every day, 
preferably hanging on wall near by; baking and roasting pans and 
large kettles in cupboard near stove; bread and cake storage and 
knives near dining-room serving counter. Also food-cooling stor- 
age (ventilated) near serving counter. 

In this kitchen food cooked on the stove is put into serving dishes 
at the left of the stove (these dishes are kept in the china cabinet 
above). Bread and cake are cut and put on plates on this same 
counter. A full-sized door on the dining-room side of this space 
is opened when the table is being set, and when the meal is 
being served the door itself acts as a screen. The china, silver, 
and food are immediately accessible without going back and forth 
to the kitchen. 


C. DISHWASHING CENTRE, including sink, right and left 
drainboards, and china cabinets. Dishes from dining space should 
arrive at once at one drainboard of the sink. Here they would 
be scraped and the garbage disposed of, then passed on to be 
washed, rinsed, drained, wiped, and put away in orderly succession. 
In this kitchen the dishes from the dining-room arrive on the right- 
hand drainboard. From here the most efficient routing would be as 
follows: after being scraped and given a preliminary rinsing, they 
should be piled on the left drainboard, from which they would 
proceed from left to right through the washing, rinsing, draining, 
wiping, and putting away in the china cupboard and silver drawer 
above. The everyday china cupboard and silver drawer open also 
into the dining-room, so that china and silver are accessible 













The ceiling is furred down over the cabinets, thus eliminating out- 
of-reach shelves and giving an opportunity for a flush ceiling light 


from the dining side when the table is being set for the next meal. 
This routing of the work also allows a helper to stand at the right 
of the dishwasher after the dishes are stacked ready to wash, and so 
wipe and put away the dishes without getting in the way of the 
washer. This arrangement necessitates the washing of dishes from 
left to right. Some theories maintain that for a right-handed person 
this operation should proceed from right to left, but in canvassing 
individuals it was found that some people strongly prefer the left- 
to-right sequence. 

In this model kitchen, the necessity for locating the kitchen in 
this relation to the dining-room on account of the orientation, as 
described below, brings this room at the right of the sink. In 
analyzing the dishwashing process, it was found that it is necessary 
to cross the left hand over the right either when picking up the 
individual dish to be washed or when putting the washed dish into 
the drainer. The left-to-right process shown in this plan necessi- 
tates crossing over to put the dish into the drainer. It would, of 
course, be entirely possible to proceed from right to left in this 
kitchen, however, if there were no helper planned for, and if, 
after the dishes are piled in the drainer in the rinsing sink and 
sprayed with the hose spray, they are left to dry and not wiped. 
Later, the drainer could be moved to the right drainboard and the 
dishes put away directly above. 

After the location of these three main centres is determined and 
the general plan of the kitchen worked out around them, there are 
other important features to be considered. These are listed 
below: — 


DINING AREA IN THE KITCHEN. Table and chairs for quick 
breakfast and children’s meals, out of the way of the kitchen work, 
but in the room for ease of serving. Here also would be space 
to spread out salads or desserts, and here the cook can sit down be- 
tween operations and use the table for a desk, with her cookbooks, 
bill file, recipe file, telephone, and radio beside her. 

In this kitchen, this table is placed outside the working area and 
under a low window, and all of these operations are provided for. 
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ORIENTATION. A kitchen should have sun all morning, since 
the housewife is likely to spend a good deal of her morning time 
here. The dining-room should have early morning sun. 

In this case, the kitchen is in the sunny southeast corner, and the 
dining-room area and the living-room, of which it is a part, have 
sun all day. 


LIGHTING. Electric lights should be so placed that sink, stove, 
cooking area, and table are well lighted, with no shadows cast by 
the worker. Windows should be located over the sink to give the 
worker at this longest-occupied centre a pleasant outlook. Ample 
space for headroom over the sink sacrifices space for cabinets if 
the sink is located on a side wall. A second window should be 
over the table and low enough so that one sitting at the table can 
see out of it. 

In this kitchen, over the first three areas the lights are in boxes set 
flush with the soffit of the furred-out wall above the cupboards. 
Over the table there is a simple washable glass shade on a drop- 
light to localize the light on the table itself. The windows are 
according to listed requirements. 


WALL RECEPTACLE OUTLETS. These should be over the 


cooking counter for electrical mixer, and so on, over the serving 
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counter for electric toaster, percolator, and so on, and near the breakfast table for 
electrical breakfast equipment. 






In this kitchen, such outlets have been provided for as shown on second plan below. 








MATERIALS AND COLORS. Walls and floor of a kitchen should be of mate- 
rial easily kept clean, and the colors should be light, clean-cut, and gay. All 
materials should be permanent and easily cleaned. 








In this kitchen, the walls are painted a light shade of gray with a gloss enamel finish. 
This color scheme is taken from the stove, which, either (Continued on page 289) 
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The perspective of the kitchen shown above has 
been rendered with the long sides pulled out in 
order to give a better view into the room and 
show more clearly counters and equipment. The 
floor plan, on which the perspective is superim- 
posed, shows the true proportions of the room 
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Very effective are groups of tall Campanulas with their graceful bell- or star-shaped 
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flowers in white and varying shades of blue and purple which offer endless variety 


CAMPANULA, THE BELLFLOWER 


By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


With the interest, poetic and aesthetic, that belongs to this 
flower it is strange that so few of the more than three hundred 
species are commonly grown. Seeds of some it is impossible to 
get, many are not of easy culture, but this good group really needs 
publicity. Nearly all are Northern plants, with a few exceptions 
wholly hardy, and a greater part of them are native to the hills and 
meadows of Europe. In height they vary from a few inches to more 
than five feet; the blossom may be a bell, a cylinder, a cup, a 
star, a wheel, or other form, nearly always blue in some shade, 
with a white form in most cases. To add to our confusion there are 
twenty or more related genera in this family, differing in minute 
internal characteristics, — too difficult to be understood by the 
gardener who does not want to be a botanist, — mostly in the 
way the capsule spills out its seed, and the arrangement of the 
anthers. All the large blue bells on tall plants are Campanula 
(learn also Platycodon, the balloonflower), but the small rock kinds 
are much to be confused with their cousin-genera. Nearly all of 
this family have a pale milky juice to the stem. 

There are some twenty-five species that are known to be an- 
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nuals. They are not as willing to grow as | would wish, and are 
hardly worth their trouble, except in a collection. Bluestar bell- 
flower (C. ramosissima or C. loreyi) has a large wheel-like flower, 
blue or white, somewhat like the perennial Carpathian bellflower. 
Greek bellflower (C. drabifolia or C. attica) resembles our native 
harebell. C. erinus has shining foliage, but is not as showy or easy 
to grow as the bedding lobelia. Anatolian bellflower (C. macro- 
styla) is the most distinct. The big flower cups are erect, very pale 
dull purple with violet dots, like a calico print, the style very large 
and projecting much beyond the petals. But the bloom is brief 
and for mass effect it is useless. 

Too many of the good bellflowers are biennial. With my pres- 
ent dislike of biennials that put all their flowers in one season, | 
shall give the biennial ones short notice until | have all the peren- 
nial ones growing. Canterbury-bells (C. medium) is the favorite 
of these, and its special cup-and-saucer form shows what cultiva- 
tion will do to a sober plant, while the rose form is the only red 
in this bellflower genus. Chimney bellflower (C. pyramidalis) at- 
tains fame because of its height, for, with water and manure to 
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help, it will reach six or more feet, and the blue or white stars 
clothe the long spiry stems for much of the summer. Often it is 
grown in pots, for the white radish roots do not always survive 
Northern winters. C. mirabilis, C. primulaefolia, C. sibirica, C. 
spicata, C. mollis, and C. thyrsoides have been tried here; the 
flowers are well worth looking at, but before the season is over the 
plant is too near death to be worth saving for another year. These 
are all offered in foreign seed lists, usually with no warning that 
the plants are not permanent. 

The best biennial is classed as a vegetable, rampion (C. rapuncu- 
lus). The first year it is a white radish, whose leaves and roots 
may be eaten, but | find them rather tasteless compared with 
spinach or red radish. The next spring, if not eaten, it bursts into 
three feet of bloom, of many violet bells remotely like our hare- 


A. T. de la Mare Company 


bell, but on a more abundant scale. It is the best biennial of the 
kinds little seen, but the seed is listed among the vegetables. 

The true perennials can best be divided for the garden lover 
into three groups — those two feet or more tall, those over one 
foot, and the alpines that are measured in inches only. Of the tall 
kinds the best by far for the flower garden is peachleaf bellflower 
(C. persicifolia), easily remembered by the narrow shining foliage, 
mostly in basal rosette, much like the leafage of the peach tree. 
The vermicelli roots increase rapidly, and smallest divisions in the 


spring, with care, soon make flowering plants. The double and 


other named forms are increased in this way. The flower bells open 
out quite flat, blue or white, on three-foot stalks from late May 
into July, so it is one of the long bloomers for the border. The 
plant is very good for cut flowers, while other species wilt in water. 
Originally the flowers were not over an inch across, but alba 
grandiflora, Lavender Queen, Telham Beauty, and Verdun are 
almost as large as Canterbury-bells, and double forms, as moer- 
heimi, Fairy Queen, or Fleur de Neige, look like miniature holly- 
hocks in white and blue. If only other perennial species were as 
showy and of as easy culture as this one! (Continued on page 287) 
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Antoinette Perrett 


Above and below are varieties of biennial Canterbury- 
bells, the blossoms above being of the ‘cup and saucer’ 
form. Farthest to the left is the Campanula glomerata, 
which makes a creeping mat of foliage, and beside it is 
the variety persicifolia or peachleaf bellflower, which 
blooms from May into July and is excellent for cutting 


Ralph M. Kroscher 
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The problems in planning this house were many. The 
plot was shallow, it must be entered from the highroad 
at a higher level; there must be privacy, with protection ‘ 
from north winds and from the heat of summer after- g 
noons, there were trees in the centre of the lot to be 
avoided; and there was a house close by whose view of 
the river from the northwest could not be impeded. 
Finally there must be a maximum feeling of space in a 
small plot. The placing of the house close to the street, 
the high walls and garage court, were some of the means 
chosen by which the architects solved these problems 
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The house has walls of common brick veneer, with the 
bricks laid on edge, and of a bright, glowing light red 
color. The roof has Brittany tiles which shade from 
a very dark red at the top to black at the eaves. There 
is practically no outside trim; the doors and frames 
are stained oak and the windows are lead color 


The placing of the house with the service end to the 
street results in an interesting plan and an excellent 
massing of parts. The house obviously turns its back to 
the highroad, and yet each view of it as seen therefrom 
is pleasing. The handling of the kitchen ell is partic- 
ularly successful. The door enframement and the various 
details show a nice use of brick, and the massive square 
central chimney, which contains a ventilating shaft, 
seems just the right crowning touch to the whole mass 
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BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





Keep ahead of the garden game lest it get ahead of you. No matter how 
late or how early the season, it always catches up with itself in June 


Make the most of the iris clan and its attendants, which are the big show 
this month. Be sure that they have enough water while blooming. Watch for 
signs of the iris borer (soft and slimy leaves) and remove and burn affected 


plants 


Extend the iris season to six weeks by using the early crested iris, the Sibe- 
rian, Florentine, and Japanese, as well as the German. The best iris compan- 
ions are lupine, chrysanthemum, columbine, pale yellow daylily, peachleaf 
Campanula, and Violas 


Continue to plant deciduous trees and shrubs as long as they are dormant. 
Plants in full foliage can often be moved, however, if moved with balls of 
earth the day they are dug — which must be a cloudy day 


Set gladiolus 5’’ deep to avoid staking. Heavenly Blue (lavender-blue), 
E. |. Farrington (lemon), Golden Measure (yellow), Persia (mahogany), Rose 
Mist, and Maidens Blush (both primulinus hybrids) are worth trying 


Plant dahlias 3”’ apart in well-drained light soil. Fertilize when the first buds 
form unless growth is rank. Use some of the new race of English singles 


Put tritonias in a sheltered spot and cover in winter. These are hardy south of 
Boston 


Pot up some of the annual seedlings to fill August vacancies in the border 
and for terrace plants as a change from the stereotyped ‘bedders.’ Plunge 
pots to the neck in rows in the cutting garden and keep watered and the 
dead flowers picked off 


Use three self-colored zinnias to a 9’ pot; three prim- 
rose Aztec marigolds to a 12” tub. These will grow 6’ 
tall in a rich mixture of good loam with very old rotted 
manure, half and half 


Plant evergreens always with balls of earth. Buy 
from reliable nurseries or run the risk of getting plants 
which have been dried out and will probably die 








Dust roses at least once a month with Massey dust (nine parts powdered 
sulphur and one part arsenate of lead, and sold under various trade names). 
Use in bellows or in a muslin bag beaten with a stick so that the dust gets up 
under the foliage, especially just before or after a rain (which is when black 
spot generally appears) 

Mulch rose beds lightly so that air can get in. Granulated peat and buckwheat 
hulls are both good for this 

Cut long stems with roses. Cut in the evening and plunge to their necks in 
water overnight 

Potted roses may still be planted. Dormant bushes live better, but it is too 
late for those now 


Combine babysbreath with mullein pink and Dianthus Miss Sinkins, white; 


maroon sweet-William with blue and yellow flax and lavender cotton; nepeta 
with pale yellow African daisy; Pentstemon barbatus torreyi with blue flax; 
annual yellow lupine with low ageratum and white alyssum; mignonette with 
pale salmon Lilliput zinnia and Dimorphotheca aurantiaca hybrids 


After lupine is over cut it to the ground, as it always gets aphids. Spray with 
nicotine. Lupine likes a cool, slightly acid soil 


Sow annual seeds deeper as it grows warmer, but not deeper than three or four 
times the seed diameter. Try Salvia farinacea Blue bedder (more compact and 
deeper blue than type); Cynoglossum amabile, pink; Strobilanthes (old- 
fashioned plant now revived as a bedding plant; 
violet flower with dark foliage) 


Plunge house plants in pots outside in the half- 
shade 


Put the fish outside. If you have cats be sure that 
the fish have rocks or plants to hide under 


Plant seed of Salvia patens to take the place of 
Delphinium chinense in August if yours has a 
tendency to mildew 


Water Delphinium well while buds are setting 
and until they show color. Choose plants in the 
nurseries while in bloom this month. Many of 
the new hybrids are lower-growing. Clear blues 
are more useful in the mixed border than 
lavender-blues 





Use 6’ stakes for Delphinium. 
Keep clumps down to three or four 
stalks with 2’-3' between clumps 
so as not to overcrowd. Cut to 
the ground after blooming and 
fertilize the plants with bone meal 





Let tulip leaves get brown and sear before picking so that the bulbs can 
ripen. If possible, take the bulbs up every year to avoid this unsightly interim 


Plan for the August slump by planting Lilium speciosum, blue and white 
Hosta, Platycodons, Buddleia, early aconite, and Hemerocallis lemona 


Collect your own columbine seed from the best specimens. Columbine 
should be treated as a bienrial and raised from seed and grown in masses 


Plant a few of the new violet Rosyanna. Its flower has a true violet shape of a 
lively rose color and it is very fragrant 


Spray nicotine for boxwood miner. The symptoms are very tiny yellow spots 
on the foliage 


For a gay and quick vine plant squash seeds — three to a 14’’ wooden tub. 
Give them support to climb on 





Order bulbs before July 1. Order pansy seed to sow in August. Self-colored pansies are the best and 
there are some lovely new red shades 


sulphur snapdragons 


Divide and transplant 
Oriental poppy after 
blooming. Cut for the 
house while still in bud, 
and burn ends of stems 





Note this succession of clear cold yellows for the garden — English primrose, tulip Moonlight, Iris 
flavescens, Hemerocallis flava, H. thunbergi and H. lemona (but not dumortieri), Harison's rose, 


Plant all-summer bulbs. Experiment with some of the rare ones such as alstroemeria (shades of pink, 
yellow, and orange); Anthericum (white starflowers), Chlidanthus (fragrant yellow), Cooperia (pure 
white Texan flower), Dierama (similar to ixia), Hymenocallis (fragrant white), Lycoris (hardy mauve- 
pink), Sprekelia (Mexican crimson), Sternbergia (yellow, like large crocus), and Tigridia (brilliant 
yellow, rose, and scarlet mixed), as well as the better-known tuberose, begonia, Galtonia, Tritonia, 
Zephyranthes, dahlia, and gladiolus 
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Arn old stone house standing on the 
edge of a lemon grove provided the 
kernel of this garden retreat which, be- 
cause of its nearness to the main house, 
was made to accord with it architectur- 
ally. A fireplace was built in a semi- t 
circular recess cut out of the rear wall, 

and on the opposite side three arched Pv ae 
doorways lead to an enclosed terrace 


— 


& 
GARDEN RETREAT 


By MARJORIE DOBBINS KERN 


There exists no more efficacious and delightful way of making a 
garden thoroughly livable than to provide it with a small garden 
house of its own, an offshoot of the parent stem, separate and dis- 
tinct from the domicile proper. Such a small house not only adds 
importance to the garden and furnishes a focus for outdoor activi- 
ties, it attracts unfailingly the affection of all members of the 
family, young and old. 

In all probability the special appeal of such a feature springs 
from memories of early childhood days, when an extra-mural play- 
house stood for an escape from the discipline of everyday routine 


and the boring formalities of grown-up life in general. Tea parties, 
or even occasional luncheons, had always a special relish when set 
in a new and leafy environment deep in the garden, well removed 
from bothersome requirements in the matter of table manners and 
stiff dining-room chairs. Even if it was only a meagre repast of 
plucked berries served on plates of green leaves, the satisfaction 
with which it went down undoubtedly made for better digestion 





than did the more indifferent partaking of complex fare beneath 
the family rooftree. 

They are particularly fortunate who are not faced with the need 
of erecting garden structures, but have outlying buildings already 
existing on the property which may be turned to new uses. When 
Mrs. Mary Stewart planned Il Brolino, her home in Montecito, 
California, she decided to give a new lease of life to a small stone 
house between forty and fifty years of age which she found stand- 
ing at the edge of a lemon grove on her estate. The old house, 
with some minor changes, has been made to take its place natu- 
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rally and unaffectedly in its recently built entourage. Indeed it 
plays a particularly appropriate réle, in view of Il Brolino’s Italian 
treatment throughout and the fact that a small lemon house was 
always a characteristic appendage of the old villas of Italy. Aes- 
thetically, too, it serves as an outpost of architectural interest which 
gives scale and dignity to the large house. 


No garden feature can of course be treated as a thing apart, but in 
this case the architectural style of the smail building accords closely 
with the dominant tone of the main residence, owing to their 
nearness to each other. Because of this proximity a spurious rus- 
ticity is not allowable in the treatment of the little house. It has a 
cosy solidity and strength, it is simple in all its arrangements, but 
the backbone of tradition and order is felt beneath its details. 
The original old structure covered one room of comfortable 
dimensions, about fifteen feet by thirty, with a roof of red tile 
and thick walls of native yellow stone. These have been tinted 
white, to match the other buildings. Three arched openings were 
cut in the front of the house, in the style of the Italian loggias, to 
give ample access to air and sunlight. In the openings hang long 
glass doors decorated with hand-painted scrolls, the paint being 
scratched in places with a wire brush to give an air of age and a 
human touch of irregularity. The wooden beams supporting the 
ceiling are also painted in colors, and the new floor is made of 
smooth red tiles. In the rear wall a fireplace was constructed, not 
only to provide means of tempering the chill on cold days, but 








also for the genial atmosphere its presence gives. This fireplace is 
set back in a semicircular recess cut out of the wall, a feature 
which has the advantage of making the room seem larger, of 
throwing out more heat, and in addition providing space for small 
cushioned seats on each side of the chimney opening. 

Mrs. Stewart has chosen furniture of a pre-luxury era, largely 
of the unadorned forms of early sixteenth-century design, as being 
best suited to the sturdy simplicity of the small stone house. At 
one end of the room are an Italian credenza of simple proportions 
and a Spanish sixteenth-century wooden seat. Spanish chairs and 
a painted chest are against the wall. At the other end of the room 
area long table and four three-legged chairs made in England early 
in the seventeenth century. Initials idly carved on the chair backs 
are still visible. For lighting, there is a Spanish Renaissance lamp 
hanging from the ceiling and large candles in iron torchéres on 
each side of the fireplace niche. This mingling of pieces coming 
from different national sources is entirely successful, because their 
design is informed by the same spirit — a product of the same 
decorative influences which swept across national boundaries 
throughout Europe. The white walls are left largely without deco- 
ration, save for two or three tile plaques, an old Italian painting 
over the fireplace, and the pleasant note of flowerpots in wall 
brackets under the leaded windows. 

Opening from the house is a small hedge-enclosed terrace, 
furnished with garden tables and chairs, which provides a secluded 
place to sit on sunny days. The surrounding luxuriant planting 


The walls of the large room are of rough white plaster with red tiled floor and painted 
ceiling beams. Carrying out this general feeling of sturdy simplicity, the furniture 


gathered from Italy, Spain, and England is mainly of sixteenth-century design 
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Between the formal pleasure grounds surrounding the main house and the orchards 
which lie beyond stand the little garden house and its hedge-enclosed terrace, which 
provide a perfect setting for the more informal and intimate joys of outdoor living 


adds much charm; a towering pine tree shelters the house from the 
rear, ‘Cup of Gold’ vines trail on the roof, while strawberry jars, 
little kumquat trees, and various succulents in pots add their 
friendly presence to the terrace. The house is on a slight eminence, 
and beyond the enclosing hedge the lemon orchard drops away 
toward the distant sea. Over the top of the clipped cypress one 
catches a view of the Santa Barbara Channel -with its-islands on the 
horizon, a view patterned by pale trunks of thin Eucalyptus. 

The little stone house and its terrace serve as a boundary fea- 


ture between the more formal pleasure grounds surrounding the 
house and the orchards and vegetables lying on the outskirts of 
the property. Ina sense this small unit of a harmoniously composed 
whole may be compared to the giardino segreto of the old Italian 
villa gardens. It was the practice in Italy to have large areas for the 
entertainment of crowds, and small personal bits for the intimate 
few. As an aid to being at home in the garden, we could not pos- 
sibly do better than emulate this old Italian custom of creating a 
quiet retreat to which we can retire to refresh our spirits in solitude. 
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INGENUITY 


IN THE BATHROOM 


In the bathroom shown at the right, the mirror 
shelves, which are painted blue underneath, 
are conveniently placed for toilet water, bath 
salts, and so on, and fit into a small space. 
The walls above the white tiles are cameo 
pink with a border of blue looped cord and 
tassels. The shower and window curtains of 
waterproof silk taffeta match the walls, 


and the towels have pink borders. Au Bain 
David J. Koser 


Margaret Stauffer 
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Black, gold, jade, and coral are the 
colors combined in this distinctive- 
ly modern and masculine bathroom 
; in the apartment of Charles H. Lan- 
sn : ' ; ger, in Chicago. A narrow band of 
ibe coral separates the gold wallpaper 
. from the black vitrolite wainscoting, 
b and a tin valance painted in black 
and jade to simulate drapery over 
green gauze glass curtains ingen- 
iously enlarges the effect of a too 
small window. The specially de- 
signed cabinet is also painted black 
with bandings of jade, and the fix- 
tures are of coral color with gold- 
plated fittings. Florence Ely Hunn 
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Red and white paper in the alcove, with white walls and red and white curtains, give this 





room a cool, summery look. Violet Turner Searcy of Benno Simank Studios, Decorator. 
The materials on the two following pages were selected by Maple, Chintz, and Pewter 
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A SUM IN SUMMER WALLPAPERS AND CURTAINS 


To all good mathematicians one and one make two. There is, 
however, a field, unexplored probably by such mathematical 
wizards as Euclid and Einstein, where one and one make more than 
two in effect. One object, viz. wallpaper, and one object, viz. 
curtain material, make, it is true, two objects. But they make two 
plus infinity in satisfaction if the right ones are added together. 
In the bedroom above, which is in the cottage of Mrs. Walter 
Leimert at Malibu Beach, California, the decorator, Violet Turner 
Searcy, has performed this sleight of hand with-paper and mate- 
rials, and achieved what the illustration so graphically portrays — 
a cool summer bedroom that is stripped down to its essentials 
without being bare, and that is at the same time inviting. In this 
case, the paper is used in an alcove in which twin couches and a 
table are placed, while the walls otherwise are brick and pine 
paneling, both painted white. The paper has a dainty small red 
flower on a white ground. The curtains are white muslin trimmed 
with red ball fringe. A simple combination, to be sure, but, like 


» 
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many simple things, not always easily arrived:at: The other objects 
in this room which help to maintain its cool; pristine character are a 
comfortable chair in white muslin welted in red, a white chest, 
a milk-glass lamp with plain white organdy shade bound in red, 
and red and white gingham pillows. 

On the two succeeding pages are six more suggestions for this 
mathematical juggling, all chosen with summer bedrooms in mind, 
but bedrooms obviously not in the same house. 


The first of those shown (1) is for a little girl's 76m. Lace; tike% 
scalloped ruffles and buttons form the design of thiBivery new hints, 
with bright light red as the background and thegesign in white. , 


The paper for this little girl’s room needs to be just a foil for the 





chintz, and the one selected is all white with tiny pittdots set 
a narrow paper border of red, green, and silver stripes on whi 1 
dressing table with skirts of dotted Swiss, banded around the 


with a cut-out strip of the chintz, completes the pigfure. He 
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2. For an owner's room is an interesting black and 
white scheme which is carried out in both paper and 
4 curtains.’ The paper has a scattered Greek key de- 
sign in, black on a white ground, and the curtains, 
with wide full ruffles, are of white organdy with black 
dots. These are caught back with a band of the same 
and hang just to the top of the baseboard. Papers 
and materials for this scheme and for all the others 
sketched are shown below and on the opposite page 
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3. The paper for a very little boy's room has a 
patriotic theme which will have an educational value 
as well as an aesthetic one. It shows George Wash- 
ington and Mount Vernon, and ships and eagles, 
all in a cool spring green interspersed with yellow 
stars on a glazed white ground. The curtains are of 
plain net of the same green, hung full to the window 
sill, and finished with double hems and trimmed 
with old-fashioned rickrack braid of bright yellow 
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4. For a guestroom there is wallpaper of simple, 
restful design, with diagonal lines of apricot and dull 
gold on a chambray-like ground. For the curtains 
with this a voile has been chosen of brown. This has 
a scattered design of white dots and field daisies 
with apricot centres. These curtains are hung with- 
out other glass curtains, outside the trim to come 
just below the apron, and are on short swinging rods 


5. Another suggestion for an owner's room is a 


cool paper of royahblue-with a white wheat design... . 


and an openwork white material from Norway; mak-. ~ - 


ing a delightfully gay combination. The curtains, hung 
by straps from a pole at the top of the trim to the 
floor, are edged with a coarse, cotton ball fringe 


6. The last sketch shows a charming suggestion for a 
baby's room. If there is a soothing influence in 
color, then surely no infant could resist the benign 
effect of fluffy soft blue and pink voile and the 
pink and aquamarine wallpaper, especially when 
the paper is filled with such delightful objects as 
wheelbarrows, watering pots, and flowers. The pink 
voile is hung straight on one side, and the blue voile 
with blue ruffles is hung very full on the other side 
and caught back with a large bow of the pink voile 
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GARDENING DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 


We shall be sled to give more detailed information 
ebout these objects, which ere shown by'courtesy of 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., Lord & Taylor, Stumpp & 
Welter Co., Lewis & Conger, Mitteldorfer Straus, 
Hemmacher, Schlemmer & Co., Peter Henderson & Co. 
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And here spread out before you are: a bamboo wheelbarrow with removable wicket and racks for tools; special 
all-steel lightweight cultivators (one- and two-tined); heart-shaped andioval hoes; new lawn mowers, one ed 
a special rake-weed section, and the other of aluminum alloy casting and thus very lightweight; copper watering 
can and a green one with long nose; green papier-maché flowerpots; wooden-bird flower stakes with spring tops, 
and a raffia one; grass sifter can, rubber sprayer, gelvanized-metal hose sprinkler; special scissors, pruners, 
weeding forks, and trowels (in semicircle); dome-topped pottery bird fountain; round raffia picking baskets; 
special lightweight handy tools; and a red picking basket containing gloves, raffie, and other aids to gardéhing 
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But what? 


Oh, a dozen different things: In the first 
place, the inspiration is permanent. Monel 
Metal looks like silver and wears like sterling. 
No coating — it’s the same all through as it is 
on the surface. Solid, lifetime beauty. 


Yes, we mean that! Even after 
you remind us that the juices of 
meats and vegetables and fruits will 


‘ Photograph above 
shows the famous 
Red Wheel Magic 


(Chef gas range, man- 
ufactured by the American Stove Company, 
St. Louis. Note the Monel Metal top and 
burner tray. The cabinets were supplied by 
the Elgin Stove & Oven Company, Elgin, 
Ill., and the sink is the famous ‘‘Straitline”’ 
Monel Metal Cabinet Sink, one of 53 models 
of sinks and cabinet tops ranging in price 
from $27 to $195. At right: ‘‘ Whitehead” 
Monel Metal Hot Water Tank (Range 
Boiler) — rust-proof as a silver pitcher — 
a dependable source of clean hot water. 
Monel Metal tanks are standard in “White- 
head” Automatic Storage Gas Water 
Heaters. Both tanks and heaters are made 
by Whitehead Metal Products Co. of N. Y. 
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spill on this range top, we still say /ifetime. 

Forgive us if we seem too positive. It’s the 
result of listening to housewives with scientifi- 
cally — kitchens, housewives who own 
Monel Metal sinks, hot water tanks, washing 
machines, tables, ranges and cabinets with 
Monel Metal tops. 

Here’s one surface on which aluminum uten- 
sils leave no black marks. Nor will a cast iron 
frying pan if it slips out of hand do real damage. 

But don’t get the idea that it’s too hard 
and tough fora woman’s fingers. It’s really 
an ‘‘old smoothie” among metals. To the 
touch as well as to the eye it gives the 
pleasant sensation of polished silver. 

This ingratiating quality becomes more 
noticeable as the years pass and you change 
your kitchen’s decorative scheme. For the 


Who Couldnt Cook Wel 


...IN A KITCHEN LIKE THIS? 
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Monel Metal is not only am inspiration , but... 


color of Monel Metal is perfectly at home in 
any combination you may select. It is never at 
odds esthetically with walls, or curtains, or floor. 


As you reach for your pen to fill in the cou- 
pon, may we add this final word: When you 
looked at the picture and thought “Must be 
easy to clean’’, that was true feminine intuition! 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 
73 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Woned nae 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
73 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me further information on 


Monel Metal Sinks, Ranges and other Household Equipment. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 


© Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks. 


HB 6-33 





containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one- Name 
third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. Address City 


























The Only Shade Made with a Ventilator 














PORCH SHADES 


VUDOR Porch Shades are made of thin wood slats stained in rich, 
beautiful colors that harmonize with any porch furniture. Lovely dark green 
Vudors with green warp and fixtures are the best sellers. 


VUDORS make your porch, perhaps hitherto unused, into a ‘porch 
room," cool and airy on hot days, that can be used for a reading or card 
room, a sewing room or a children's playroom. Nothing equals this extra 
out-of-door room for summer use. A WUDOR shaded porch is one of those 
things you feel you cannot get along without once you have it. 


Prices greatly lower this year 


Write for name of the store in your city 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


1020 SOUTH JACKSON STREET JANESVILLE, WIS. 




















WHY CANCER MAY BE CURED 


Constant improvement in methods and facilities for 
the diagnosis of cancer have made it possible often 
to recognize the disease in time for successful treat- 
ment, and many cases of cancer unquestionably can 
becured whencorrectly diagnosed inthe early stages. 


For free information and literature write or telephone 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
34 EAST 75TH STREET 


If a resident outside the metropolitan area write 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PATTERNS IN SILVER 


Continued from page 267 


gray velvet leaves of Rosy Comb speedwell make charming downy mats and 
draperies for small cliffs. Creeping gypsophila trails its gray-toned leaves and 
misty bloom heads among the stones in a tranquil fashion. 

For quiet corners Dutchmans-breeches and fringed bleedingheart offer their 
delicate gray-green foliage in a high-bred manner. Fragile beauties, both of 
them, and worthy of every care. 

For somewhat taller effects, there are the clean-cut leaves of the various 
columbines, the swaying fountains of blue flax, and pale spires of that cool- 
looking pewter-like plant known as Macedonian toadflax. 

A curiously beautiful plant is Euphorbia myrsinites as it lies with its lax 
stems studded with blue-gray-green leaves spread out in the sun. It looks as 
though it had been wrought by some metal worker of infinite skill and cunning. 
Hardy, obliging, and unusual, its frequent seedlings are always in demand. 


——a THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


Delightful small people of the rocks to be allowed to fill crevices, to drape, 
to huddle densely in the inimitable manner of their natural growth (even plant- 
ing with tweezers can’t approximate it), are the rock jasmines, the webby house- 
leeks, the smaller gray-blue Sedums — caeruleum, hispanicum, and dasyphyl- 
lum. In the rupestre group of the Sedums there are also several bluish-gray 
forms which spill their soft masses out in beautiful cascades. 


The Texas stonecrop (Sedum pulchellum) is a precious find. It enjoys shadowy 
niches and flings its silver-green branches across the stones with a careless grace. 

The exquisitely carved Siebold stonecrop, mountain stonecrop, Ewers stone- 
crop, and the blonde cream-and-pistachio leaves of blush stonecrop (Sedum 
alboroseum — the variegated form) are treasures of larger stature. 


A self-contained midget of unshakable dignity is the woolly yarrow. Perched 
on a sunny ledge, it lifts golden honeycomb heads above low mats of downy 
fine-cut foliage. 

Gold and mercury are the colors, too, of the alyssums — saxatile and argen- 
teum. The former hoists a wealth of wee golden flowers in dainty sprays above 
its ample tufts of gray-toned foliage. The latter is a small bush of tiny green- 
gray leaves on wiry stems with thin heads of yellow bloom. 


For pockets in rocky banks where wild flowers gather, we find the delicate 
glaucous foliage of the fairy-like anemonella and its early cousin the American 
pasqueflower — amethyst-tinted cups with hearts of gold and sheathed in sil- 
very silk. For such a spot, too, are early wood betony and the quaintly charm- 
ing shootingstars rising from neat whorls of grayish satin-surfaced leaves. For 
the background perhaps, our choice will include the glaucous sprays of early 
rue, the densely hoary leadplant, and cudweed rising like curling wisps of 
wood smoke. 

Now there are others. Many others. There are indescribably lovely small 
evergreens. There are engaging annuals and biennials with their leaves veiled in 
silver gauze. But we are limiting our search, just now, to the perennials. Some 
of the primroses must not be overlooked, particularly the Birdseye and Silver- 
dust primroses. Nor the striking foliage of Flower of Jove (Lychnis flosjovis), the 
pretty little Malvastrum coccineum of Western prairies, nor the quiet charm of 
Mussin catmint (Nepeta mussini). Woolly betony, the unassuming Mouse-ear 
gypsophila, the amiable pale gray spreads of snow-in-summer (Cerastium to- 
mentosum), and the pewter-dusted mats of woolly speedwell — each fills a need. 


LEAVES TO TOUCH 





One thing more. Once you've treated yourself and your garden to the 
companionship of some of these silvery tuffets, downy balls, and small bushes 
strung with dim and gentle blue, | predict that you will come to know a further 
delight, one that comes from the fingertips. And you'll be saying with Emily 
Agnew, as | do: — 


I go into my garden some daytimes just to touch 
The velvet leaves, the flannel sorts, the furry ones and such. 
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CAMPANULA, THE BELLFLOWER 


Continued from page 273 


Olympic bellflower (C. latiloba or C. grandis) is similar, not so tall, the flowers 
larger and fewer, the leaves wider. It has the same little white creeping roots. 
Sad to relate, the seed usually obtained grows into the more common C. 
persicifolia. 

Milky bellflower (C. lactiflora or C. celtidifolia) has a turnip root and a 
clump of five-foot stems with many pale green, toothed, wrinkled leaves much 
like those of Melissa or spearmint in shape. Until it blooms you would not sus- 
pect it of being a Campanula. In June the stalks fork out into broad panicles of 
small erect bells, in color like the milk given by the purple cow — white, 
faintly tinted and veined with lavender. But there are blue forms now, as 
Josephine, a soft blue, and Edw. Molyneux, a clear blue. In wet soils the 
root rots in winter. Propagation is only by seed. The period of bloom is not 
over three weeks. 

Great bellflower (C. latifolia) has deep roots, stout three-foot stems, and 
many wide leaves up the stalks. In vigor and leafage it is one of the best. The 
flowers are narrow, erect tubes, clustered in a short dense spike at the top of the 
leafy stalk, somewhat in the manner of the tall gentians. The color is a deep 
violet (or white), for a brief two weeks in late June. The var. macrantha has 
bigger flowers, clear violet, the plant being more hairy, and there is a white 
form as well as named ones. It is a very good bellflower, easy to grow and will- 
ing to grow from seeds (not easily divided), but the flowering period is short. 

Spotted bellflower (C. punctata or C. nobilis) rises but a foot or two above 
earth, but runs madly just beneath. It transplants like lily-of-the-valley, and 
potted plants make a better impression on the purchaser. But small pieces in 
May soon make another clump. The flower is a big solitary drooping bell, pale 
purple, with many dark dots inside, a bit like checkered fritillary, and the pure 
white form is spotless. It blooms in June. | like the flowers, but there are not 
enough of them, and the plant wanders where it pleases. 

Spurred bellflower (C. alliariaefolia) — say it slowly — grows four to five 
feet tall, the leaves rounded and downy. The flowers are narrow white tubes, 
drooping, in long racemes, like small white foxgloves. It blooms in June only. 
The roots are like enlarged turnips, reaching six feet into the earth, so seed is the 
better means of increase. C. lamiifolia is the same thing. C. sarmatica is less 
tall, the flowers fewer, larger, pale blue, but nodding in the same foxglove 
manner. The rounded leaves are gray-green and of sandpaper surface. It is 
easy to remember this one. 

Coventry-bells (C. trachelium), called also throatwort, was once the cure for 
throat troubles, for the bell and the lobes are covered with stiff hairs. The plant 
stands in leafy clumps to three feet, hairy on stem and elm-like in leaf, a bit like 
a nettle (whence the other Latin name, C. urticifolia). In June the plant forks 
out into leafy erect racemes of small semi-erect bells, blue-purple or white, with 
a rare double form. The stiff bristles all over the petals make this an easy plant 
to remember. It is not as showy as the peachleaf, but it is one of the second 
best, and has been in cultivation since the beginning of gardening. 


NOT THIS 





The bad boy of the Campanulas is false rampion (C. rapunculoides). Re- 
member that it is ‘false,’ and that the accent in the Latin name is on the second 
syllable, ‘punk.’ It makes big clumps of slender six-foot stems, with long one- 
sided racemes of half this height of starlike pale blue-violet flowers, from early 
June far into August, especially if well fed or cut back. It has the most prolific 
and continued bloom of any Campanula, and is very hardy and vigorous — yés, 
far too much so. The clump extends itself rapidly and smothers every choice 
perennial near it, and the seeds germinate behind every Campanula label. 

Seed of any rare kind is quite certain to evolve into this. All by itself it is a 
desirable perennial for wild gardening, and it has naturalized itself in this New 
World, but among other species it is as controllable as a fire in dry grass. Dig 
out every bit of root if it gets among the choice species. 

Many more tall species are known, but | do not wish as yet to estimate their 
value. At least a dozen species grow about a foot tall, excellent for a small bor- 
der or a large rock garden. Danesblood (C. glomerata) makes a creeping mat of 
foliage of compact roots, almost as rampant as the false rampion. The flowers 
are narrow erect tubes, deep violet, in close terminal heads like a transformed 
sweet-William. June is its month. There are many varieties. War. dahurica is 
robust, with large violet tubes; var. acaulis blooms close to the soil. Bearded 
bellflower (C. barbata) has soft hairy leaves, the nodding flowers pale blue. 
C. mollis has round velvety leaves and many erect violet bells. C. allionii is a 





Built-to-order character 





Ready-to-live-in convenience 


Tuts home has the charm, individ- 
uality, and appropriate beauty of 
the built-to-order. . . . Yet would 
you believe that the owner acquired 
it almost as easily and speedily as 
a house already built? Here was none 
of the delay, disorder, or unexpected 
cost often incident to building. The 
site once chosen, and a floor-plan 
worked out, it was only two weeks 
before the home stood complete— 
in an unmarred setting. 

For this is a Hodgson House— 
made in sections, shipped ready to 
erect. A pleasant place. A permanent 
place. The kind of place you yourself 
might want. Why not put up a sum- 
mer cottage, hunting lodge, or coun- 
try house this very sensible way? 
See our exhibits of fully furnished 


Hodgson Houses at addresses given 
below. Write for Catalog HAA-6. 
Address E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., 
or 730 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





This Hodgson greenhouse, 8 x 16 feet, is priced 
at $275. Our catalog shows others, as well as 
garden houses, garden furniture, trellises, 
fences, camp houses, hunting lodges, play- 
houses, kennels, and bird houses. See our out- 
door exhibits at Dover and S. Sudbury, Mass. 


HODGSON HOUSES 

















PAMILY RESORT” 


10 MILES SOUTH OF ATLANTIC CITY | 


ITANDERS 


BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET 


LOWEST PRICES 


ever offered in the history of 
this Hotel. American Plan. 232 
Rooms with Bath. 3 Open-Air 
Sea Water Swimming Pools. 











J. HOWARD SLOCUM 
Manager 


MR. SLOCUM is also in active 
charge for the owners of 


THE PRINCETON INN 
Princeton, N. J. 


THE CHELSEA 





Atlantic City, N. J. 
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For the 
Cultured 
Traveler! 


Acultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers find 
all the niceties in appoint- 
ments that bespeak refine- 
ment. Ideal for a visit of 
a day —or a home for a 
year. Outstanding facilities 
— smart, cheerful service — 
an extraordinary restaurant 
— yet rates in keeping with 
the trend of today. Just off 


Michigan Boulevard . . . ad- 
jacent to business and thea- 
tre center of ee" ver 


minutes from the ‘‘ Loop.” 


HOTEL 
PEARSON 


190 E. Pearson Street 
CHICAGO 
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CHIP-PROOF, STAIN- 
LESS . . . positive service 
guarantee with every utensil 
CHROMIUM vapor-seal 
covers with BAKELITE 
knobs for more healthful, ap- 
petizing, cooler cooking. 

BLACK BOTTOMS and 
STRAIGHT SIDES save 


fuel and cooking time. 


LARGE, conveniently lo- 
cated HANDLES and new 
efficient shapes. 





BY FEDERAL 


Here, for the first time in the history of the world is 


Prices slighth higher ia 


chip-proof guaranteed enamelware . . . made to last a 
life-time and beautiful beyond comparison. * You will 
be amazed at the time, toil and trouble-saving features 
which have been built into these original designs. * Like 
fine silverware, Federal Chip-Proof and Stainless Guar- 
anteed Enamelware makes a gift which any woman is 
proud to give or receive. See it at your department or 
hardware store and you'll agree—there’s nothing newer 
or more truly worth-while. Remember it’s chip-proof 


and stainless. 


* By actual test 36 times more durable than ordinary enamelware. 


FEDERAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Enameled Kitchenware 
PITTSBURGH = PENNSYLVANIA 








COLLECTING DIVIDENDS 


The home owner who installs a sturdy Stewart Iron or 
Chain Link Wire Fence collects valuable dividends in 
beauty and pleasure received from his garden and lawn. 
He well realizes that an investment of time and money 
put inté a yard is worth protecting 

Stewart, with 47 years of experience, has established an 
enviable reputation for ability to design fences that con- 
form with architectural designs and landscaping schemes. 


Write for booklet. You will be under no obligation 


THE STEWART IRON WorKS COMPANY, INC. 
901 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











to 
F R E Owhees The Policy of the House 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? Beautiful in all its advice on 


Write for free catalog that has saved ildi 
real money for thousands of horsemen. Building com be summed 
Contains hundreds of bargains in upina single word: 
Imported Saddlery of Super Quality. 
76 pages, 250 pictures, 400 items. THOROUGH 


‘ “little joe” Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 7, 
; 7 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 














A long and free-bloomer is the Carpathian bellflower (Cam- 
panula carpatica), whose blossoms shade from blue to white 


smaller edition of C. punctata, with creeping underground roots, and big 
nodding bells of clear purple. 

Harebell (C. rotundifolia) is found in all the Northern world, and botany 
and gardeners have made many species, very closely related. The little round 
root leaves have withered away by time of bloom, and all the foliage is very 
narrow. The narrow bells nod, violet or white, in sandy fields from June to 
frost, on slender wiry stems, Divide in spring, or sow seed. The Vienna species 
is C. marchesettii, and in Colorado it is C. petiolaris, a very heavy bloomer in 
the late fall, and there are C. alaskana, C. arctica, as well as C. linifolia or C. 
scheuchzeri. | have a large and mixed plantation of ‘harebells’ and have not 
the courage to try to separate them botanically. 

Another huge group clusters about Carpathian bellflower (C. carpatica). 
These are sprawling plants, with great mats of thin rounded leaves from which 
rise slender one-foot stems bearing one erect saucer-like flower, in shades of 
blue to white. It blooms from late June to late August. This is a long and free 
bloomer, but too liberal with its foliage for the good health of its neighbors 
who happen to be less tall. Var. turbinata has bigger flowers, quite bell-like; 
var. pelviformis opens flat to a saucer or wheel. There are hybrids and named 
forms, as Isabel or Riverslea. If you are an easy-going gardener, call them all 
C. carpatica, and while all come freely from seed, they are not guaranteed 
true to variety. 

The truly alpine kinds, whose height is measured in inches, are to be given 
but little space at present. They are beautiful, uncommon, and not as a rule 
difficult, but only a special rock garden will best display them. C. alpina is 
Canterbury-bells on a six-inch stem. The leaves are long, narrow, stiff, and 
hairy. The big blue tubes are soon gone. Gargano bellflower (C. garganica) 
makes bright green mats of round sharp-toothed foliage, with a sheet of small 
star-like erect flowers just above, blue, pale blue, or white (with named forms) 
in June-July, while Dalmatian bellflower (C. portenschlagiana, more easily 
but not as correctly remembered as C. muralis) has bigger bells not so deeply 
cut, and partly nodding, and C. waldsteiniana has narrow foliage, but the same 
flaring five-rayed bells, mostly erect. These three are confusingly alike, unless 
you make yourself learn the differences. They are easy to grow in any rock 


Photographs by courtesy of New York Botanical Garden 





The best tall variety of Campanula for the flower garden 
is the peachleaf bellflower (Campanula persicifolia) 
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garden that offers some summer shade and moisture, as with saxifrages of the 
mossy group, or the alpine Primulas. New England summer droughts they will 
not endure without your help. 

The alpine group with little nodding bells, like a minute trumpet lily (as 
Easter lily) in blue or white, is typified by C. pusilla, which is also C. pumila and 
most properly C. caespitosa. The creeping roots make little mats, and the round 
shiny foliage makes a cover two inches deep. Above this swing tiny nodding 
bells for most of the summer (in some moisture and shade, as in a moraine, not in 
full New England sun). C. pulla has a short wide bell, deep blue, nodding, 
of the size and form of a lily-of-the-valley blossom. C. pulloides is a hybrid. 
C. excisa has tiny nodding tubes, split for half their length, while C. zoysii is 
all tube, the minute petals closing the mouth of the tube. There are alpine spe- 
cies from the Rockies (the others are European), as C. scouleri, C. piperi, or C. 
uniflora, and they can be grown with some attention to their special wants, 
particularly moisture and partial shade in the heat of summer. They are more 
showy and as easy to grow, as are many saxifrages, Primulas, or other alpines. 


A MODEL KITCHEN 


Continued from page 271 


gas or electric, comes in a pleasing shade of this color. Behind the kettles by 
the stove is a piece of linoleum (a washable fabric over a semi-rigid insulating 
board could be used) to prevent the wearing of the wall surface by the kettles. 
The floor is covered with a plain orange linoleum cemented down over felt; 
the ceiling and walls down to the top of the cupboards are white, and all the 
woodwork is gray. The refrigerator is white, but it is suggested that the end 
toward the table be painted gray to match the stove. The baseboard and base 
of the cabinets are a very dark gray, and the curtains are white with an orange 
band that matches the floor. 


The cabinets are of wood of stock sizes (steel may also be used), with some 
special work added. The counter projects three inches, which is necessary unless 
there is a toe space at the base. 

The sink is a double one of either stainless metal or enameled iron, with one 
chromium-plated mixing faucet with swinging spout and a spray nozzle. If a 
combination electric dishwasher and sink is preferred, it will fit into this same 
space. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTIVES 


1. A maximum of continuous counter space should be provided for, with no 
change of level or open joints from one end to the other. On the counter by 
the side of the stove there should be a material impervious to heat. The height 
should be from thirty-four to thirty-six inches, depending upon the individual 
worker or upon the height of stock cabinets. 

In this kitchen, the continuous counter is one of its important features. Either 
white birch, a stainless metal, or a material similar to bakelite is suggested. 


2. All shelves should be within reach without the aid of stool or stepladder. 
Things stored away in out-of-reach places are not used and are consequently 
forgotten. 

In this kitchen, the cabinets are all within reach, and the walls above are furred 
out to the level of the front face of the deepest cabinet. The soffit of this furred- 
out space over the stove, cooking cabinet, and sink is used for light boxes flush 
with the soffit. 


3. Open shelves for cooking supplies, bowls, and so on. Doors get in the way 
while cooking, even if left open during the time the cooking is going on. If 
not left open, the memory has to be relied upon to locate the thing wanted, 
and the opening and shutting of the doors is a nuisance. Cooking materials, 
if kept in glass jars, are protected from dust, and, if neatly kept, the open shelves 
are distinctly decorative as well as useful. 

In this kitchen stock cupboards have been specified with doors which have 
been left off. They can be put on if desired. 


4. Shelves for china should be covered by glazed doors. 


In this kitchen, the china cupboards have glazed doors on the kitchen side and 
are open on the dining-room side, but are protected there by one full-size door. 


5. Coffee, tea, cocoa, and cereal utensils and supplies near the sink, since they 
need only to have water added before being placed on the stove. 


In this kitchen a space is provided for them on both sides of the sink. 


6. Bread and cake storage and bread knife should be near serving counter to 
dining-room. 

In this kitchen, drawers for these are under the stove, with sliding bread board 
to the left and the bread knife in the drawer below. 
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aeres of floors from 
coast to coast, retain their lustrous 
beauty for years, without rubbing, 
polishing or drudgery, because they are 
finished with “61” Quick Drying Var- 
nish — the floor finish that is not slip- 
pery. “61” QDV renews and brightens 
linoleum, furniture and woodwork too. 
Heelproof, marproof and waterproof. 
Choose from the glistening Clear Gloss, 
the popular Dull Finish and four rich 
woodstain colors. 

@ “61” Floor Enamel — use when 
you want solid color on floors that re- 
ceive much wear. Durable and water- 
proof on wood, linoleum, cement. 

@ “61” Quick Drying Enamel — for 
furniture and woodwork. Sixteen beau- 
tiful colors and dainty tints that stand 
wear and tear. Easy to use; free-flowing. 

@ “61” Quick Drying Spar Varnish 
—for boats, front doors and all exterior 
and marine purposes. Especially made 
to stand severest weather conditions. 

@ Pratt & Lambert Varnish Prod- 
ucts are specified by architects, used 
by painters and sold by paint and hard- 
ware stores. They are guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Color cards of any 
of the above products sent free, on re- 
quest, with names of local dealers. 
Pratr & LamsBert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 23 
Courtwright Street, Fort Erie, Ontario. 











HUSBANDS appreciate thrifty home 
management today as never before. 
Have you tried these KVP Household 
helps to simplify your work and save 
money ? 
Genuine Cookery Parchment; Glazed 
Shelf & Lining Paper; Heavy Waxed 
Paper. Sold by leading department 
and general stores. 
Send roc (to, pay. mailing costs) for generous 
Home Trial Kit including Recipes, Household 
Aid Book, Cookery Parchment, Time Chart, 
Papricloth’ Dish Rag. Address Dept. BH 



















Easiest and quickest way to water your lawn or 
garden. No need to waste summer evenings holding 
a hose. A Shower Pipe puts an end to this tedious 
work. Eight feet long (two 4 ft. sections) with four 
sprays. Sprinkles a 10 x 20 ft. area. Reaches every 
nook and corner. Does away with all hand-watering. 
A modern sprinkler for the busy man. No moving 
parts to wear out. Buy a Shower Pipe and you'll 
never have to buy another sprinkler. Thousands in 
use. Guaranteed..Low priced. Write for circular. 
WHITE SHOWERS, INC 
6460 Dubois St., Detroit, Michigan 


Irrigation equipment of all kinds 
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Many of the men 
who help build 
today’s Pierce- 
Arrows learned 
their reverence 
for fineness at 


the Pierce-Arrow 





bench back in 1902 
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House at Beaumont, Texas. B. E. Irby and 
H.R. Woodside, Architects, Beaumont. 
Painted with Cabot’s DOUBLE- WHITE. 


When You Paint 
Don’t Be Fooled 
by FALSE Economy 


ALL paints are divided into 
two parts: the part which evaporates 
and the part which remains to form 
a protective film of color. Low-grade, 
cheap house paints are often more 
than half volatile distillates, water 
used as an adulterant, and inert fill- 
ers substituted for pigments. Such 
paints form a thin, temporary paint 
film which soon cracks and peels 
with exposure. Then costly removal 
is necessary, because flakes and scales 
would show through the new paint, 


Don’t be fooled by false econ- 
omy. Paint with Cabot’s Collopakes 
the first time. These colloidal colors, 
made by an exclusive process, con- 
tain a very high proportion of film- 
forming oils and solids,and no water 
or other adulterants. They form a 
thick, tough coating on any building 
material, maintaining their protec- 
tion and their color for many years. 


Write for Color Card and full information on 
Cabot’s Collopakes. Use the coupon below. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


For Every * Paint Use 


«és 
Manufacturing Chemists lac. 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Color Card and full 
information about Cabot’s Collopakes. 
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bare of Tables is 
bare of Welcome 


and Sogiability, 


from Decorating Secrets 


J F YOU would enrich your appre- 
ciation of the wonders that can be 
accomplished in adding charm and 
freshness to a room through the judi- 
cious selection of tables, consult 
Imperial’s new brochure, ‘‘Decorating 
Secrets.” 
This little book reveals a profusion of 
fascinating secrets of the decorator’s art 
— gives you 
information 
regarding 
ensemble 
harmony 
that is vitally 
important to 
every woman 
who takes 
pride in the 
appearance 
of her rooms. 
The Imperial line includes just the 
tables you need to heighten the interest 
and character of your present decora- 
tive scheme. There are more than 500 
distinctive styles 
in this great line, 
each one a master- 
piece of designing 
excellence and qual- 
ity craftsmanship. 
You can see a 
broad selection of 
Imperial Tables at 
any leading furni- 
ture dealer’s. Iden- 
tify genuine Imper- 
ial Tables by the 
familiar Green Shield shopmark — 
symbol of the finest traditions in the 
table-builder’s art. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DECORATING 
Send for" "SECRETS 

















A New FURNITURE 
Ne @ Bp 10,0) 4 
\ Offers a wealth of ideas for 
achieving new beauty in the 
g@:\ home—suggests proper 
‘\ period styles for various 
interiors. usely illus- 
trated. A 1933 furniture 
style book. Sent postpaid 
for 50 cents. 








Dept. H. B.-6 Imperial Furniture Co., 
For enclosed 50c send “‘Decorating Secrets”’ to 











City... State 








7. Vegetable storage near the sink, with outdoor ventilation. 

In this kitchen, the vegetable cupboard is under the counter at the left of the 
sink. The shelves are slatted and there is an adjustable ventilating grille to the 
out-of-doors, and a weatherstripped door to keep the air from the kitchen. 


8. Storage for hot dishes while cooling. This should be out of sight, but ven- 
tilated and screened. 

In this kitchen, a drawer beside the stove, with a panel of screening in the front, 
is designated for this purpose. 


9. Room ventilation. There should be a cross draft or an electric-fan ventilator 
on an outside wall. 

In this kitchen, there is a cross draft between the two windows, but a ventilator 
might advantageously be installed above the window over the table. 


10. Broom closet situated just outside the kitchen; not in it, but easily accessible 
both to the kitchen and to the rest of the house. 


In this house, it is situated in the back hall between the kitchen and the front hall. 


11. Garbage incinerator somewhere in the house, a portable one either in the 
cellar or in the back hall. The back hall is a better location if wastebaskets are 
to be emptied also through this access door. There should also be a garbage 
container, easily washed, to hold a garbage bag for a daily supply, accessible 
to the sink and screened from view. 

In this kitchen the hopper to the incinerator is in the back hall. For the daily 
supply, there is an enameled iron container fastened to one of the doors under 
the sink. This door could stand open during the time the garbage is being col- 
lected. In this container is put a garbage bag, which is thrown into the incinera- 
tor when full. Garbage should never be put into an incinerator unless wrapped 
in paper. 


12. As much clear floor space as possible. Radiators are better hung on the 
wall than standing on the floor. 

In this kitchen, the radiator is enclosed under the window by the table. Also, 
the stove is placed on a cabinet and the refrigerator too has a solid base, with 
the result that in the working part of the kitchen there is a clear sweeping space. 


Vay often it is the lack of space for the small things in the kitchen that is the 
most constant source of annoyance. Such a little thing, for instance, as the 
failure to provide a projecting counter space large enough to take a meat 
grinder may seriously interrupt the day's routine. As a reminder, therefore, of 
the requirements that are often overlooked, we are appending this check list of 
things that should be provided for. After each item is given, in italics, its loca- 
tion in the kitchen illustrated. 

1. Tray rack: At the back of the cabinet over the refrigerator 

2. Paper towels: At end of refrigerator 

3. Drying rack for dish towels (This must be near the drying end of the sink. It 
should be screened from view, as towels are not attractive-looking while drying. 
This screening must offer good ventilation for drying): On the back of a door 
under the sink, and comes out when the door is opened 

4. Dish drainer: Hangs under the sink 

5. Powdered soaps and abrasives (These should be placed where easily reached 
at the sink and screened from view when not in use): A rack is supplied on the 
back of the door of the corner cupboard at the right of the sink 

6. Wastebasket (Space for a large one for papers, boxes, and tin cans, screened 
from view): Under the sink 

7. Electric clock easily seen from all parts of the kitchen: Over the door to rear 
hall 

8. Radio: By table 

9. Telephone with shelf for telephone book, near a seat and table: By table 
10. Shelves for cookbooks, memo pads, recipe file, bill file, account book, 
near a table and seat; drawer for pencils, pads, rubber bands, etc.: By table 
11. Provision for tools: /n one of the drawers at left of stove 

12. Salad shelf (Near cooking counter, where everything to do with the prep- 
aration of salad dressing — oil, vinegars, condiments, salt, peppers, salad bowl, 
and wooden fork and spoon — is kept together in one place): At right of cook- 
ing cabinet 

13. Hanging space for spiders, strainers, and saucepans near the stove: At right 
of stove 

14. Tin-cover rack near the stove: At right of cabinet under stove 

15. Meat grinder: Can be screwed to sliding shelf of cooking cabinet 

16. Drawers (To be divided into compartments lined with felt or velvet for 
silver. Partitions to be removable for cleaning): Drawers with special hardware 
which allows them to open-either into the kitchen-or into the dining space, but 
stops them from being pulled entirely out by mistake 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


By DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 


Violas are useful to have on hand in 
variety and quantity for those gaps 
that always seem to appear along the 
edge of the border or rock garden. 
If you are wise, you will send to 
England now for a collection of 
seed to sow this July. The plants 
will bloom next spring, continuing for 
quite a while, especially if seeds are 
not allowed to form. Where it is cool, 
expect constant summer bloom, other- 
wise a recurrence in September any- 
way. Sutton's Primrose Viola has 
pleasing variations of pale yellow; 





Fig. 1 


Sutton’s Apricot is apricot with a cen- 
tre touch of orange; Admiration, a 
deep violet, makes an effective con- 
trast to the light colors of spring. For 
the rock garden use varieties of Viola 
cornuta, which are smaller flowered, 
as Pink Pearl (Figure 1), a rich rose- 
pink, Mauve Queen, and White. 
Packets may be had at 20 cents each, 
adding 6 cents postage for every six. 
Remit by international money order +> 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, England. 


Last summer at a gladiolus show | was 
most impressed by the large variety 
of beautiful colors there, but the 
exhibit which enchanted me_ the 





Fig. 2 


most was that of a grower who makes 
a specialty of originating variations 
of the graceful primulinus species. 
There is something about the airy 


grace with which the blossoms perch 


on the stem, and their soft and glow- 
ing colors, which makes them more 
lovable for house and garden than 
some of the showier kinds. The pic- 
ture of Sarah Palfrey (Figure 2) will 
show you what I mean. It is light sul- 
phur yellow with a touch of light yel- 
low and red penciling in the throat. 
Bulbs of this very lovely Sarah Palfrey 
are 35 cents each, $3.50 a dozen, 
postpaid ++ William Edwin Clark, 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Massachusetts. 


For the midsummer border there is 
nothing lovelier than the foamy bloom 
of the astilbes (Figure 3), which con- 
tinue from July to September. Two 
varieties which | have noted for their 
good effect in the garden are Vesta 
and Avalanche. The former is tall, 
very floriferous, and light rose in 
color. Avalanche is low and has 
flowers of a rich cream-white. The 
good foliage of these is another point 
in their favor, as they give that per- 
manent look which is so desirable. 
Plant them in a good garden soil and 





Fig. 3 


water carefully. Plants are 25 cents 
each, or 20 cents each for more than 
five; transportation extra -- Mount 
Desert Nurseries, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


The lotus (Nelumbium speciosum), 
shown in Figure 4, so well known in 
Oriental art, is a fine subject for mid- 
summer effect in shallow water. As 
its leaves make a cover, it may be put 
to practical use to cover up muddy 
shallow water. Its perennial hopeful- 
ness in putting forth fresh fragrant 
flowers from the mud caused it to be 
known as the symbol of immortality. 
It is hardy when the tubers are estab- 
lished, there being a fine display of 
them in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Nelumbium speciosum is the easiest to 
grow; the petals, a deep rose at the 
edge, become cream color at the 
base. N. roseum semiplenum is a semi- 
double with carmine flowers. Dor- 
mant tubers of Nelumbium speciosum 
are $2.00, of N. roseum semiplenum 


‘Roots . 


Roots are naturally the most 
important part of a plant, be- 
cause it is through the root sys- 
tem that plants receive their 
food, and top growth — both 
foliage and bloom — respond in 
proportion to root development 

Vhat can one do then, to 
encourage maximum root 
growth? 

Authorities all agree that 
genuine German or Holland 
peat moss is the greatest grow- 
ing aid ever used, for this par- 
ticular kind of peat moss en- 
dows a soil — either sand, clay 


or loam — with a most excep- 
tional root growth-promoting 
ability ... roots spread out... 


large numbers of fine hair-like 
feeder-roots develop. Root de- 
velopment is extraordinarily 
rapid when peat moss is used, 
assuring quicker and more de- 
pendable recovery from the 
shock of transplanting; more 
abundant and deeper root 
systems for grasses, flowers, 
seedlings, cuttings. 

Even more important, this 
peat moss enables soil to hold 
moisture in the right proportion. 
A scientist at a leading institute 
of plant research recently said, 
*“Genuine German peat moss is 


remarkable for its ca- 
pacity to hold just the 
right volume ot water 
— gathering in what is 
necessary to dissolve 
plant food and to sus- 
tain plant life, yet per- 
mitting all excess wa- 
ter to drain off. Peats 
of a different botanical 
composition such as 
sedge, cane, pine or 
reed peat do not function like 
the German moss peat (peat 
moss). When these inferior 
peats are substituted for moss 
peat they will not render the 
same service — plants will not 
respond in the same manner. 
The fact that they are cheaper 
is a poor reason for their use. It 
is service the gardener needs 
and only the genuine German 
or Holland peat moss can 
render it.”’ 


Here is unbiased counsel from a 
scientist who knows. So when you 
purchase your organic or humus — 
beware. Purchase only genuine moss 
peat. Inferior peat or black-looking 
muck are not the same and will not 
render the same satisfactory service. 
Look for the word “Germany” or 
“Holland” stenciled on every bale. 





Abundant 
root growth 
due to use of 
German Peat 
Moss 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Quality German or Holland 


NEW YORK 


Best by test 
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“We were ready to sell our house. 
It got so stifling hot in summer—and 
was almost impossible to heat in 
winter... We didn’t know what to 
do until we read your book.”’ 











—A TYPICAL USER 





Send for this Book—FREE 


“We had never really stopped 
to think that the walls of 
our house were hollow, nor that heat 
—and cold, and even drafts—passed 
through them as easily as water 
passes through a sieve. 


“We knew the attic got stifling 
in the summer, but we didn’t know 
how that oppressive heat got into 
the bedrooms so easily. 


“And we never even guessed that a 
fireproof wool, made from rock, could 
be ‘blown’ into those hollow walls and 
empty attic spaces .. . and would pro- 
tect us against heat and cold as effec- 
tively, to quote your book, ‘as a stone 
wall 10 feet thick.’ 


“A year ago we put in J-M Rock 
Wool Insulation—throughout. Our fuel 
bills dropped 22%! The house could 
really be kept warm and free from 
chilly drafts all winter. And last sum- 
mer it stayed 15° cooler than outside 
—even upstairs was comfortable.” 





The booklet below tells how J-M 
Rock Wool Insulation will save you 
money—make your home more com- 
fortable. Mail the coupon for this 
booklet and full details of the J-M 
Deferred Payment Plan—now! 


‘, 
Ws JOHNS-MANVILLE 


22 E. 40th Street, 
at Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
Dept. IHB-6. 
Please send me 
yourF REEbook- 
let and J-M De- 
ferred Payment 
Plan details. 


Name 





Street 








City State 
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Bulb Buying Time 


What you say, buy bulbs now, when 
planting time isn’t until the Fall? 
To which we reply: Get out of the 
rut and have some of the rare, new 
and unusual things not offered in 
the Fall, and which must be ordered 
before August Ist. 

A new bulb catalog is waiting for 
you. It contains the greatest collec- 
tion of bulbs ever offered in this 
country. Hundreds of new tulips, 











Tulipa Clusiana or 
the Lady Tulip. 
Small white flow- 
er, crimson exte- 
rior with dark 
blue base. 14-inch 
stem. Fine for 
cutting. 

12 for $ .75 

100 for $5.75 


daffodils and wild bulbs for the rock 
garden. Many that must be ordered 
before August Ist or you will lose out. 
Furthermore, all orders placed be- 
fore August Ist are subject to a 
special 10% discount. You order 
now and pay when delivered. You 
will find all of our bulbs agreeably 
reduced in price. Send for catalog at 
once. 

Get your order in early. 

















32 Mentor Avenue 


Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 








BEAUTY 


such as this 


needs constant, efficient care, only don’t 


“economize” in your protective measures. 
This year, as never before, true economy 
points to 


Wikseons 
“OK” PLANT SPRAY 


as the safe, sure, effectire insecticide. Simple 
to use, clean, constant in strength and com- 
position, it has been protecting the beauty 
of America’s gardens and estates for over a 
quarter century. 

Another garden necessity — 

— 6 ” 
WILSON’S “FUNG-O 


prevents fungus ravages. 


Write for folders 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. 


Dept. B6 





SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
LS REE a 


RIDS 
| your fii 

LAWN I 
of WEEDS! 


g Here’ sa mere pad KILL- 
ER—guaranteed to RID YOUR 
LAWN of dandelions, akon 
panes. dock, thistle and other 

dy ap-rooted, gad crown-rooted 
WEEDS in 24 hours. 


Easily and quickly applied without 
injury to grass or other desirable 
vegetation, making it 

for weeds 


erage lawn. 
— th snpheator: ready to use, 
no mixing, — xing, ee Sarna ee: no 
else to buy. . $1 tod 


RODUCTS: ce. 
410 W. D., fag A 


STOP THAT BEETLE! 


Ball Trellis and Ke! insect pests away 


roses and other 

Rose Protector flowers wich this Protector. 
: A strong, light-weight wire 
trellis with fine mosquito- 
netting cover. Anchors 


does the 
WORK 








Quickly accessible thru 
top, for cutting. Trellis 
supports branches. Easily 
*“*nested,’’ in small s 

for winter storage. 
sizes— cost but little. Free 
booklet. Write Dept. S— 


(3a BALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Riverton, N. J. 














Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 
Potted vine entwined on small trellis $1.00 each 
(Catalog of distinctive plants) 

CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. Olive Belches 





Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested to send no- 
tices of change of address five weeks 
before they are to take effect. Old and 
new addresses must be given. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTE 


8 Arlington Street Boston 
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Fig. 4 C. O. Buckingham 


$3.00 each, not including  trans- 
portation -+ W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gar- 
dens, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 


No matter how green you are as a 
gardener, there is no need to be with- 
out flowers this summer when you can 
get such a well-chosen collection of 
annuals as this all started for you. 
Known as ‘Cutting Garden Unit A,’ it 
comprises one dozen each of ten dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers. In it are cen- 
taurea blue, the good old ragged 
sailor; zinnias in various shades of yel- 
low, buff, and orange; aster Southcote 
mauve, one of my favorite singles; 
calendula English hybrids; Browallia 
elata, a continuous blue all summer; 
salpiglossis in a rich range of color; 
Phlox drummondi, buff and ten inches 
high; marigold Robert Beist, dwarf 





Fig. 5 J. Horace McFarland 


mahogany-red; and marigold Guinea 
Gold (Figure 5), a rich orange, with 
loose petals on a good stem. This 
unit is $5.00, and transportation will 
be extra + Cherry Meadow Gardens, 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts. 


If you have a temperament which de- 
mands exotic surroundings, by all 
means go in for some of the new 
Amaryllis to set about in pots. They 
are not as extravagant as you think, for 
they bloom several times a year, so 
they may be used in the winter con- 


servatory, too. Remove the pollen 
from the flowers and they will last 
several weeks. Plant in soil as for 


Geraniums and put in pots no larger 
than 6”, which means to set them out 
of the wind so they will not blow 
over. Diener's Everflowering Mam- 
moth Hybrids (Figure 6) come in 





Fig. 6 


all shades from nearly white, through 
pinks, to deep fiery scarlet. Diener's 
Amaryliis equestris hybrids are more 
subtle in color, ranging from flesh pink 
to salmon, orange, copper, and red 
to deepest scarlet, being the easiest 
type to grow as far as is known. 
Plants are $2.00 to $10.00 each in 
5’-6" pots, according to quality, 
with extra fancy varieties ranging up 
to $25.00. Express charges are extra 
+> Richard Diener, Oxnard, California. 


In looking ahead to autumn effects do 
not pass over aster Skylands Queen 
(Figure 7). It blooms when 2’-21’ 
high, in September and October. The 
flowers are thickly set on stems of a 
good green. They are especially 
showy, for they are fairly large with 
a small centre. This makes the color 
of the petals predominate — a blue 
with a lavender sheen. Its low habit, 
for an aster, and its good green foliage 
make it especially valuable at the 
season when most of the perennials 
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in bloom are tall and lanky. Plants are 
obtainable at 50 cents each, $4.50a 
dozen. Transportation extra + Bobbink 
& Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersey. 
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ince sty pI at is @ ci cack 
The mild, rich flavor of naturally choice tobaccos cannot be ap- 
proximated by raw, inferior tobaccos. 
Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can be bought from 5¢ a pound to 
$1,00, but Camel pays the millions more that insure your enjoyment. 
Give your taste a chance to appreciate Camels. 


Jewels and Silverware by Cartier... Flavor and Mildness by Camel 
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